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THE CULTURAL CONTEXT 


Of Guidance 


beEEP appreciation of this opportunity 
to share with you some reflections about 
guidance, I am going to rephrase a question 
which has insistently challenged every man 
and woman in our field, namely the ques- 
tion: Should he who gives guidance convey 
his own personal system of values to his 
client, or should he restrict himself to tech- 
nical assistance in enabling the client to 
discover his own implicit values and to 
realize them? What reticences should the 
counselor maintain; and how much of him- 
self should he give? In attempting to 
answer this question, I shall first state my 
prejudices about the role of counselor and 
guide, and then draw some conclusions 
which I fear may impress you as very un- 
orthodox, indeed. 1 shall use the term 
guide and the term client in the broadest 
possible sense, to designate him who gives 
and him who receives personnel and guid- 
ance services, respectively. 

The giving of advice is a universal human 


weakness. The giving of professional ad- 


vice has always been an accepted function 
of priests and physicians; likewise, often, of 
teachers, lawyers, chieftains, statesmen, and 
many others. In our own Western tradi- 
tion, in particular, counseling has for the 
most part been a function encouraged 
among the clergy; and secondarily, among 
medical and legal counselors. It is only 
within the last few decades that a profes- 
sional group of counselors has arisen inde- 
pendent of those ancient professional 
groupings. The responsibility is, conse- 
quently, all the greater. Ours is a society 
of specialization, and a specialized counselor 
is supposed to have something specialized to 
offer. 


There is an enormous danger here. 


Garoner Murvny is Director of Research for the 
Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kansas. 
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Specialization, whether of machinery or of 
human skills, involves the giving up of scope 
and range, in order to achieve concentra- 
tion at one point. I wonder whether you 
encounter, as I do, many overspecialized 
professional persons who have lost much 
of the sense of that human nature and 
human society which they are supposed to 
express. I wonder whether you encounter, 
as I do, those who are supposed to do Ph.D. 
dissertations with highly refined measures 
who are discouraged from the attempt to 
see the broad human context in which their 
research is being carried out. I wonder 
whether you are annoyed, as I am, by 
encountering personnel people and guid- 
ance people in large number who are more 
preoccupied with their special craft skills 
than they are with the broad perspective of 
the function which they are carrying out. 
I would go so far as to say that a knowl- 
edge of human ways and of the ways of their 
own cultural group is far more important 
than the skills which they can acquire. I 
believe you agree with me; yet I wonder to 
what degree you implement your judgment 
by striving to force the universities and the 
other training centers concerned with guid. 
ance to view philosophically and in a social 
context the personalities of those who guide 
and those who are guided. 

The problem of standardization of inter- 
changeable parts and the job specifications 
which make it possible to define what is 
required in each job, and how each person 
can exhibit his specialized capacity to fill 
such a job, has already moved to a point 
where the emphasis is upon the niceties 
of the function, rather than upon the per- 
sons who are interacting. In one field 
with which I am associated, namely, the field 
of nursing, the issue is already calamitous. 
When I talked to the American Nurses As- 
sociation, last year, | was met by a mass 
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response of agreement to my thesis that 
nurses are overprofessionalized, that they 
know more and more about less and less, 
as far as dealing with people is concerned. 
1 wonder if the same iis not true of ourselves. 
We see everywhere in clinical psychology to- 
day the drive for the so-called raising of 
standards. This is often an excuse for pil- 
ing more and more courses on students who 
are already worried to death by the sheer 
amount of stuff they are supposed to master 
and by the limited possibilities of warm 
rciationships with their teachers and with 
one another during this long and difficult 
period of training. It seems to me that 
many clinicians have learned very little 
about keeping their own house in order. 
They force their students into savage comi- 
petitive relations with one another, keep 
them under continuous strain, give them 
the economic and narcissistic rewards of 
grades and part-time work; yet keep remote 
from them and as far as they can, keep 
them from warm fellowship with one 
another. Are the personnel and guidance 
people better off, in the matter of applying 
what they know about the cultural and per- 
sonal context in which guidance can be 
really effective? 

The basic issue, as I see it, is personality 
versus technique. Of course, some would 
ask me not to draw the issue so sharply. 
They would say it is not personality and 
technique, but personality exhibited 
through technique. I would like to agree 
with this; but there are very definite limi- 
tations on the amount of time we can give 


to choosing those who are to serve in guid- 
ance roles, and we are giving so little time 
to studying them as people, largely because 
we are giving so much time to studying their 
special skills. The bad pay-off at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan is already very evident 
in the beautiful job which they did there 
in an attempt to find out who would make 
good clinical psychologists. 

There is just not enough attention being 
given to personality and interpersonal rela- 
tionships, and a major reason is that so 
much attention is given to technical craft 
skills. If you wish, I will re-state the point 
in the following way: the skills should be 
ways of strengthening the personality and 
the interpersonal relationships, The skills 
should be ways of enabling the guide to 
function more humanly, more informally, 
more warmly, more effectively, through un- 
derstanding the person more fully that he 
is guiding. Skills from this point of view 
can be taught, if there are the teachers who 
are sensitized to such issues, and students 
who are allowed to develop as people, and 
not simply as students who earn A's in 
courses. 


The Concept of Self- Realization 


I think perhaps the most important issue 
today is this concept of self-realization, to 
which many different schools of therapy 
have drawn our attention. I have in mind 
some of the Freudians, some of the Sulli- 
vanians, and many of the Rogerians, who 
are giving their major attention to the 
question of self-realization. The point 
that I would stress is that self-realization 
on the part of the person guided is likely 
to be feasible only if there is a lot of self- 
realization on the part of the guide. This 
means, of course, ego-involvement; it means 
feeling fully and deenly absorbed in the 
tremendous human importance of what one 
is doing. It also means, as Everett Bovard 


Shall personnel and guidance work serve only the task of resolving an immediate 
problem, or attempt to impart a philosophy of life? 
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has shown, group-involvement. He had 
the problem of determining how it is that 
one educates people for sympathetic and 
understanding response to their fellows. 
Does one accomplish this by counseling 
people to be sympathetic? Hardly. Bo- 
vard had four sections of elementary psy- 
chology. Two were taught by the student- 
centered method; that is, each student shot 
his questions at the instructor. Two were 
taught by a group-centered method; that 
is, the instructor, after opening the session, 
kept in the background, and the students 
fired questions at one another, learned what 
was bothering the others. Later, without 
warning, motion picture films about the 
emotional difficulties of children were 
shown to these classes. Who do you think 
understood these difficulties, picked up the 
emotional challenge? When the four sec- 
tions were compared, it was those who had 
been taught by the method of group in- 
volvement that had learned the most. They 
had learned this, not by being told, but by 
getting the feeling. So, too, your clients 
often learn, not by being told, but by getting 
the feeling. A great deal of what you 


communicate to your client is not what you 


say, but what you are. One learns to de- 
ploy one’s feelings toward people in a rich 
way, just as one learns to deploy muscular 
contractions in a particular way when one 
learns cabinet-making or surgery. 

This leads, of course, into the wide out- 
doors of modern sociology in which one 
realizes that it is only a grasp of the full 
interpersonal context that makes any par- 
ticular craftsman in the service skills really 
useful, Here we have David Riesman, for 
example, reminding us that the inner-di- 
rected individualists of another era are find- 
ing new pastures in which to wander fur- 
ther and further away from the immediate 
reality in which most of us are caught, 
namely the outer-directed world in which 
each one of us becomes progressively more 
and more sensitized to what other people 
think of us. The guide must be an indi- 
vidual, aware of the interpersonal pressures 
and coercions applied to every individual 
who goes forth from our hands into a new 
task. We are preparing people, through 


training and guidance, for a broad role, 
not for a specific niche in society. We can 
no longer use a Taylor system or a round- 
peg-in-round-hole conception of adapta- 
tion. The person adapts not to a task, but 
to a social context. Are we well enough in- 
formed about the social context to be able 
to give adequate guidance? 

This means that we must be sensitized 
mainly to American character and to the 
ways in which it is changing. No static 
picture of what American life is like today 
will help in guiding the young person who 
is trying to get his bearings. He must be 
given, as Margaret Mead has so beautifully 
brought out, not merely the capacity to 
adapt to his environment, but the capacity 
to maintain flexibility, the capacity to learn 
at each step how to adjust to new changes 
which are bound to come. 

This leads us into a field view as con- 
trasted with an individualist view of the job 
of personnel and guidance. Kurt Lewin 
and Harry Stack Sullivan, among others, 
have taught us to realize that no individual 
makes an adaptation to a situation without 
in some sense causing the situation to adapt 
to him. One sets going in one’s client a 
series of interactions for which ultimately 
one cannot escape responsibility. More- 
over, the client sets going in us reactions 
which lead far afield. The interpersonal 
transactions cannot be avoided. They can 
only be more fully understood. This means 
a sensitization of ourselves to the way in 
which we change as a result of the guidance 
we give, and a study of the changes in others 
as a result of their contact with us. This 
will lead—as Robert Sears, among others, 
has shown—to a science that will deal not 
simply with persons, but with interpersonal 
events; dyadic functions, he calls them, reac- 
tions which are expressions of the unique 
individualities and reciprocities of a given 
situation. 

Research a Primary Responsibility 

This is a way of saying that since new 
concepts are involved research on the per- 
sonnel and guidance functiori is itself a 
primary responsibility. As we achieve more 
and more recognition and power in our 
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society, so much the greater is the responsi- 
bility upon us to find out what we are 
actually doing to people, when it is done 
well, when it is done poorly, where it can 
be rectified, where omissions can be cor- 
rected. Just as it is worth while for large 
corporations to put aside one or two per 
cent per year of gross earnings for research 
which may or may not pay off many years 
hence, so it is worthwhile for those con- 
cerned with personnel and guidance to lay 
aside explicitly a certain amount of the total 
economic return to do basic research on 
the effectiveness of what is done. This, | 
would humbly suggest, is only to a small 
degree a question of finding out how well 
we do our job from a technical point of 
view. It is very much more a question of 
finding what happens to people, as people; 
what happens to the social -order as a 
result of the constant filtering into society 
of those who have gone through the guid- 
ance process. This is social research on a 
grand scale which can only be achieved 
through group planning, not through oc- 
casional individual bright thoughts lacking 
implementation through the social struc- 
tures of which we are members. 

Another organic expression of the same 
view of social context lies in the way in 
which the modern student of personnel 
and guidance must think of changing per- 
sons. Under the impact of early psycho- 
analysis, many a person practicing guidance 
thought of himself as making changes in- 
side the person guided, almost in the man- 
ner in which the surgeon removes some- 
thing, or, through deep x-rays, causes the 
disintegration of malignant cells, perhaps 
in many cases as ways in which a remedy 
prescribed to be taken by mouth is supposed 
to cause internal remedial changes in the 
patient. A completely different conception 
of medicine is to find situations in which a 
person can function so that nothing has to 
be incorporated within his body, but only 
an opportunity given him to live. I think 
very often the social science approach, which 
I am here pleading for, may mean a fuller 
understanding of situations open to the 
client, so that situations can be found which 
are releasing to him. In my judgment, the 
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major value of Moreno’s approach has been 
the sensitive discovery of optimal environ- 
ments in which each person may be able 
to realize himself and function adequately. 
One has to understand social environments 
in depth and in range, however; one has to 
be a student of American culture, in order 
to know how to utilize effectively such situa- 
tions as can be made available. 

An illustration of the new approach ap- 
pears in the handling of the problem of 
desegregation in recent years, Whereas 
earlier it would have been thought neces. 
sary to blast prejudices and discriminatory 
habits out of people, in order to make 
them fit to live with people of other social 
groups, the desegregation experience of re- 
cent years has shown that situations can be 
so controlled that people of different skin 
color or different religion can define com. 
mon goals toward which they all aspire to 
find an answer. Situations can be planned 
in housing projects or recreational tasks or 
community rebuilding efforts, so that the 
very nature of the task and of the activity 
capable of meeting this task leads promptly 
and effectively to changed interpersonal 
attitudes. 


The Role of Guidance 


This is about as far as | would wish to 
pursue the concept of guidance as therapy. 
I would view guidance not so much as a 
way of bypassing fundamental weaknesses— 
which I believe in general you are not going 
to succeed in bypassing—but as discovering 
capacities for social warmth and outgoing- 
ness, capacity to enjoy and work with other 
people, the capacity to become effective 
members of the community. Naturally, 
the transference and counter-transference 
relationships, as discovered by psychoanaly- 
sis, will be fundamental in the mutual edu- 
cation and humanization process of client 
and guide; but the task will go on beyond a 
Freudian definition into a region in which 
the guide, fully aware of the resources of 
the community to which the guided person 
goes, will be able to sensitize and mobilize 
the client's strength; and perhaps in many 
cases likewise reach out to build up within 
families, agencies, communities, the re- 
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sources which will come to meet the client 
half way. I have no more respect for nar- 
row technical proficiency in therapy than | 
would for any other technical proficiency. 
To define counselors as therapists, kicking 
people upstairs from humble personnel 
workers to prestige-laden masters of therapy 
won't do much good. They must be se- 
lected for personality range and depth in 
the first place, and given as much range and 
depth as the years of their training will per- 
mit. The quality of the job can be no 
better than the quality of the people who 
are holding the job. 

And just as the psychiatrists are today 
asking sociologists to help them study the 
social function of the psychiatrist, and to 
see broadly the way in which the psychia- 
trist contributes in individual and group 
situations, where he succeeds and where he 
fails, so I believe that a major responsibility 
of American personnel and guidance today 
is to begin systematic social research on the 
functions which are carried out, to see 
where it is well done, where it is poorly 
done; and how, through better social en- 
gineering, both the guides and the guided 
may become more wisely sensitive to 
changes in the social order and better able 
to meet the rapid changes which are already 
upon us. Is the APGA doing its share in 
promoting basic research? 


Three Answers: 


Now with this perspective I ask you to 
return with me to the problem with which 
we began: Shall personnel and guidance 
work serve only the task of resolving an im- 
mediate problem, or attempt to impart a 
philosophy of life? I would attempt three 
answers: 

First, while no one knows enough to con- 
struct an adequate philosophy of life, never- 
theless, if he who offers guidance is a whole 
person, with real roots in human culture, 
he cannot help conveying directly or indi- 
rectly to every client what he himself sees 
and feels, and the perspective in which his 
own life is lived. Is it to be a technician's 
perspective, or are the techniques to be sub- 
ordinated to wisdom in living? If the 
guide is more than a technician, he will not 


be afraid to guide. And the problem of 
selecting and training such guides, I sug- 
gest, is far more a matter of sound, rich, 
generous, and wise personality than of 
tricks of the trade, however important the 
latter may be when subordinated to the 
larger personal issues. 

Second, it is not true that the wise man’s 
sharing of a philosophy of life is an arro- 
gant imposition upon a defenseless client. 
On the contrary, the risk of arrogance lies, 
I believe, in the technician's assumption 
that by virtue of his skills he can guide a 
whole person to move wisely in a complex 
and swiftly changing society. As we have 
noted, the young man and woman of today 
simply cannot be directed into paths guar- 
anteeing a happy and effective life; they can 
only be assisted in developing into people 
with the maturity and the flexibility to 
solve new problems as these are presented. 

Third, it is often said that all philoso 
phies are subjective and arbitrary, and that 
one system of values is as good as another. 
But if you believed that, you would not 
have chosen personnel and guidance as a 
way of life. Your experience, moreover, 
has shown you that some values, such as 
those of sympathy, tenderness, generosity, 
and self-control resonate to the deeper 
chords of human nature, and that they are 
for that reason intensely practical and de- 
pendable. Other values work badly, either 
because they cannot be solidly built into 
human nature or because they involve pro- 
found internal contradictions. The con- 
temporary tendency, for example, to incul- 
cate selflessness and idealism at the same 
time that one inculcates a completely self- 
centered plan for living to get what one 
can for oneself, leads sooner or later into 
grave conflict. Most preadolescents are 
already vaguely aware of this conflict, and 
many college students and young adults of 
my acquaintance have found the problem 
insoluble without some help from those 
who have thought it through and lived it 
through—usually by defining more clearly 
in what ways the realization of a personal 
goal can be made to coincide with a joyful 
dedication to the well being of one’s fellows. 
Those who can guide boys and girls, men 
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and women, into a life full of zest in pur- 
suing personal interests and at the same 
time serving the larger needs of a coopera- 
tive commonwealth are imposing nothing 
arbitrary; they are giving their clients a 
sounder, as well as a richer life. 

I plead, then, for the exercise of courage, 
as well as wisdom. Do not attempt the ar- 
rogant and self-defeating task of guiding 
men and women without a rich, flexible, 
and ever-growing system of values of your 
own, and do not dare to exercise the power- 
ful tools and skills of the modern personnel 
and guidance specialist, unless you realize 


fully that your words, and even your un- 
expressed attitudes, are capable of penetrat- 
ing the whole personality of your client. 
If you are afraid of this much responsibility, 
do not assume the mantle of this specialty. 
Your task is a grave one, the burden of 
which you cannot renounce. As a physi- 
cian of the last generation remarked, any 
medicine strong enough to do much good is 
strong enough likewise to do much damage. 
Make guidance the fullest realization of the 
best that you can give. Believe in your 
client; but believe also in yourself. 


FALL MEETINGS 


September 16-17, Russel Point, Ohio. Ohio State Guidance Confer- 
ence. Write John G. Odgers, Supervisor of Guidance Services, 220 South 
Parsons Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

October 22, Mount Pleasant, Michigan. Central Michigan Guidance 
Conference of the Michigan Counsclors Association. 

October 31—November 1, East Lansing, Michigan. Michigan Coun- 
selors Association at Michigan State College. Theme: “The Role of the 
Counselor with Gifted and Retarded Children.” For information regard- 
ing Michigan Counselors Association meetings write Raymond N. Hatch, 
Michigan State College. 

October 24-25, San Francisco, California, Sheraton-Palace Hotel. A 
Workshop Institute highlighting “The Patient's Point of View,” imme- 
diately preceding the Annual Occupational Therapy Convention. Write 
Northern California Occupational Therapy Association, 1680 Mission 
Street, San Francisco, California. 

October 25-28, San Francisco, California, Sheraton-Palace Hotel. The 
38th Annual Occupational Therapy Convention. Theme: “Bridges to 
the Future.” Outstanding leaders in the fields of orthopedics, neurology 
and psychiatry, tuberculosis, geriatrics, and pediatrics will present current 
trends. Write Northern California Occupational Therapy Association, 
1680 Mission Street, San Francisco, California. 

October 27-28, New York City, Roosevelt Hotel. Twentieth Educa- 
tional Conference sponsored by the Educational Records Bureau and the 
American Council on Education. The theme: “Selection and Guidance 
of Gifted Students for National Survival,” will be presented through 
speeches, panels, and informal discussions. Printed program will be 
available early in October. For information write Arthur E. Traxler, 
Committee on Arrangements, Educational Records Bureau, 21 Audubon 
Avenue, New York 32, N. Y. 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Student Counseling Needs with Reference 
To Rural-Urban Differences 


| SOCIOLOGICAL studies of the influence of 
cultural environment on human per- 
sonality, quite an issue has been made of 
the rural-urban dichotomy as a research 
tool [4]. With respect to personality organi- 
zation, some students of social relationships 
have observed that rural persons, as dis- 
tinguished from urban persons, reflect a 
higher degree of personality organization 
because they are integrated into the life of 
the entire community. From primary, face- 
to-face relationships in a community pre- 
senting a high level of consensus, cultural 
homogeneity, and a relatively limited num- 
ber of well-defined social choices, the rural 
student at college moves into an unfamiliar 
environment characterized largely, and par- 
ticularly in its initial stages, by casual, sec- 
ondary relationships and a comparaiively 
infinite number of social choices. 

In the light of our theories of social and 
personal disorganization, is adjustment to 
the college environment a more traumatic 
experience for rural than for urban stu- 
dents? Has the more casual and impersonal 
secondary milieu of the urban culture, with 
its contrasting low level of consensus and 
cultural heterogeneity, equipped urban 
students in such a way that the college en- 
vironment finds them more easily adjustive, 
less maladaptive, less likely than their rural 
colleagues to meet problem situations with 
which they are unable to cope successfully 
without professional help? 

The purpose of this study was to deter- 
mine whether significant differences exist 
between rural and urban students in the 
client population of a student counseling 
center. The findings are based on data 
derived from a sample of 100 cases ran- 
domly selected from the files of the Student 
Counseling Center at The State College of 
Washington. 


Anna Hanvin is with the Department of Socio 
of The State College of Washington. ey 


The Problem 

The problem presented for investigation 
was, “Are there significant differences be- 
tween rural and urban students with respect 
to the types of problems which they bring 
to the Student Counseling Center?” The 
following hypotheses were set forth for 
examination: 


1. Personal problems are more common 
among rural than non-rural students. 

. Vocational problems are more common 
among urban than non-urban students. 

. Academic problems are more common 
among rural than non-rural students. 

. Urban students average more interview 
sessions per case than do non-urban 
students. 


The significance of the problem for pre- 
diction and control is fairly self-evident. 
The possibilities suggested by the nature of 
the study promise information, empirically 
derived, which should represent a needed 
augmentaticn of the literature in the area. 
Moreover, such information should prove 
of value to those who must plan student 
personnel services in established counseling 
centers, and in the less formal services of 
dormitory and advisory programs. The 
organization and planning of curricular and 
extracurricula programs should also bene- 
fit. If rural students present problems 
which are dissimilar to those presented by 
urban students, then student personnel 
services must be geared to cope with such 
dissimilarities as they are made manifest in 
the college setting. If no significant differ- 
ences are found, then peculiar concessions 
need not be made to rural-urban categories. 

Very little research has been done which 
is pertinent to the problem. The few re- 
ports in the literature seem to indicate that 
where counseling services are available, 
those students who become clients are 
broadly representative of the population 
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served by such agencies. Moreover, as 
Tyler [6] has indicated, the relative fre- 
quency of different types of problems seems 
to depend upon the amount of emphasis 
placed by the counseling agencies on various 
difficulties in life situations. In the few 
related studies [/, 2, 7] the emphasis has 
been largely on the type and frequency of 
problems with reference to broad categori- 
cal designations of disorders, frequency of 
interviews with respect to college level, aca- 
demic major, sex differences, and listings of 
referral sources. The one especially perti- 
nent piece of research in the literature is a 
study by Fred McKinney [5] which indi- 
cated, among other things, that clients were 
somewhat more likely than the average 
to be from cities rather than from small 
towns. McKinney's findings suggested that 


size of hometown may be related to emo- 
tional adjustment or that factors of selec- 
tion may influence the data in that direc- 
tion. 


Description of Data 

The sample for this study was made up 
of 100 cases selected at random from the 
group of clients provided counseling service 
between January, 1953, and January, 1954. 
The types of problems presented by students 
were classified as belonging primarily in one 
of three categories, academic (or educa- 
tional), personal, and vocational. Employ- 
ing the 1950 United States Bureau of the 
Census definition of rural and of urban, a 
four part classification was made of students’ 
residential origin as being (a) rural—less 
than 2,500 population, (b) small town— 
2,500 to 13,000, (c) medium size town—13,- 
000 to 100,000, and (d) metropolitan— 
greater than 100,000. Taste | shows the 
distribution of data for all categories. 

Applications of the statistical technique 
of significance of difference between per- 


TABLE | 


Number and Percentage of Clients with Academic, Personal, or Vocational 
Problems by Residence* 


Type of Problem 


Residence 


Rural Area 

Small Town 

Medium Town 

Metropolitan Area 
ToTAL 

Rural and Small 

Medium and Metro- 
politan 

Non-Rural 

Non- Metropolitan 


22.22 
20.55 
28.00 


16 
17 
i 
16 
53 


17.78 
19.18 
13.38 


* Number of clients and number of problems are identical since each case was classified by a single 


problem designation. 


Is there a relationship between counseling needs and residential origin? 
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| 
Academic Personal Vocational Total 

FS No. % No. % No. So Clients 

5 17.86 6 21.48 60.71 28 

6 30.00 5 15.00 55.00 20 

4 16.00 5 20.00 1.00 25 

25 15 100 

15 27.27 7 12.78 60.00 55 

10 8 27 60.00 45 

15 4 44 60.27 73 

21 10 44 58.67 7 


centages, as modified in a table developed 
by Vernon Davies [3], were utilized in ana- 
lyzing most of the data. With reference to 
the first three hypotheses, no significant dif- 
ference was found with any combination of 
categories at the accepted, | per cent, level 
of confidence. (Values were computed for 
Rural against Non-rural, Metropolitan 
against Non-metropolitan, and Rural 
against Non-metropolitan. However, the 
combination of Metropolitan against Non- 
metropolitan with reference to personal 
problems was significant at the 5 per cent 
level.) The final hypothesis, “Urban stu- 
dents average more interviews per case than 
do Non-urban students,” was tested by anal- 
ysis of variance between the four specified 
groups, with data distributed as shown in 
Taste 2, Again, no significant difference 
was found. 


TABLE 2 


Number of Clients and Number, Average, and 
Percentage of Interviews by Residence 


Number Num- Mean Percent- 
of berof Numberof age of 
Residence Interviews Clients Interviews Interviews 


Rural Area 51 19 273 
Small Town 57 2.0 $0.5 
Medium 
Town 15 15.5 
Metropolitan 
Area 50 20 26.7 
Torais 187 4 "100.0 


ad Average number of interviews per case for en- 
tire group--not a columnar total. 


Through analysis of variance an F value of 
1.28 was secutred, whereas a value of 5.98 
was needed at the accepted, | per cent level 
of confidence. 


Conclusion 


From the data, the conclusion follows 
that in the college setting there is no rela. 
tionship between residential origin and stu- 
dent counseling needs. It is conceivable 


that the findings are limited by the follow- 
ing factors which should be taken into con- 
sideration: (a) The State College of Wash- 
ington is a land-grant college in a rural set- 
ting. Would this factor tend to make rural 
students feel “at home,” while posing a 
strange and markedly different environment 
for urban students? (b) For the most part, 
urban students at Washington State College 
travel further from home and/or overlook 
colleges in their home towns in order to 
matriculate here. Is it reasonable to inquire 
whether such urban students brought prob- 
lems with them? In other words, do these 
students represent a select group of urban 
students who were attempting to get away 
from problem situations in their home com- 
munities; students who brought problems 
with them, over and above the anticipated 
problems of adjustment to college? Would 
such factors as these influence peculiarly the 
problem incidence for either group, or can 
we accept the data as reflecting a true lack 
of significant differences between the coun- 
seling needs of rural and urban students 
within the limits of our population? 
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some principles of 


STUDENT PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 


by ROBERT B. KAMM 


Sec First becoming acquainted with 
student personnel work in higher edu- 
cation, the writer has been particularly in- 
terested in the subjects of “organization” 
and “coordination” of student personnel 
programs. For a time he was especially 
fascinated by organizational charts, and 
spent hours in the study of so-called “model 
organizational lay-outs” proposed by others. 
Likewise, quite some time was consumed 
in attempting to design charts which would 
adequately portray line and staff relation- 
ships of the various personnel concerned 
with a particular student personnel pro- 
gram. 

Although still intrigued by the study and 
preparation of charts, and cognizant of cer- 
tain values to be derived from such, the 
writer soon realized that in the administra 
tion of student personnel programs one 
must be concerned with more than “ideal” 
structural relationship. Much more im- 
portant is the actual functional relating of 
all who work in the interests of student 
welfare—the coordination of a program. 
Regardless of how appropriate organiza- 
tion may appear “on paper,” the significant 
consideration, in the final analysis, is how 
effectively and how harmoniously those in 
the program work in the achievement of 
desired goals. Organizational charts may 
very well need to be altered to accommo. 
date such local considerations as profes- 
sional qualifications of, and working rela- 
tionships among staff personnel. 

This and other principles of administra- 
tion have emerged from study and from 
experience in student personnel administra- 
tion. Recognizing that further reading, 
association with colleagues, and work in the 
field may well lead to modification of pres- 


Rosrrt B. Kam™ is Dean of Student Personnel 
Services at Texas A & M College, College Station, 
Texas. 
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ent thinking and the formulation of addi 
tional principles, the following statements 
are never-the-less presented with the hope 
that they may have meaning for the reader. 
The following list is not intended to be 
exhaustive. It is hoped that there may be 
a general sharing, by those who are inter. 
ested and by those who actively work in 
programs, of other principles and concepts 
which are meaningful and helpful in effec. 
tively administering programs. It is im- 
portant that student personnel adminis. 
trators periodically think through principles 
which guide their efforts. Situations 
change and certain principles must be re- 
viewed in the light of such changes. On 
the other hand, some principles have a 
permanence, and may be looked to as un- 
changing guides. Democratic administra 
tion, for example, is guided by democratic 
principles. Student personnel services evi- 
dencing love, understanding, and respect 
for mankind grow out of certain basic spiri- 
tual principles. Careful and thoughtful at. 
tention to principles periodically will do 
much to bring a freshness and a zest to 
administration—a task which can too easily 
become routinized and lose its savor. 


Some Principles 


1. A student personnel program must be 
an integral part of the total educational 
process. A personnel program does not as- 
sume its proper role, nor does it have real 
meaning, if it operates as something apart 
from the academic program—as an adjunct 
to the rest of the campus experience. 
Neither can it be isolated from the off. 
campus experience. Wrenn points out that 


Looking toward more effective programs 


a student personnel program whose chief 
function is integration of a student's ex- 
periences and the development of a many- 
sided life cannot afford to be isolated from 
the great influences of a student's life—the 
home, secondary schools, the college class- 
room, and spiritual resources.’ 

A student personnel program is never an 
end in itself. Whether it is highly organ- 
ized, with a number of different offices pro- 
viding various specialized services, or 
whether it is established with a minimum 
of formal structure, a program plays its 
most significant role when it is a contribut- 
ing, an enriching, and an integrating part 
of the total experience of students. 

2. In the determination of student per- 
sonnel policy, all who are affected by such 
and who are competent to participate, as 
well as all who are expected to carry out 
policy, should have a voice in making it? 
Members of the student body, of the teach- 
ing staff, and of the professional student 
personne! staff should share in the making 
of policy. Participation may be direct, 
through chosen representatives, or in an 
advisory relationship. 

There is on some campuses considerable 
reluctance to letting students have any 
“say” about policies. To be sure, there 
are areas of a college or university in which 
students, in view of their short-term asso- 
ciation with an institution and their lack 
of training and experience, should not par- 
ticipate to any great extent, if at all. Ex- 
amples of areas might be the curricula and 
the business operation of the institution 
(although in the case of the latter, students 


should surely participate in one aspect, at . 


least—the student activities budget). 

The term “student personnel work” ob- 
viously indicates that students are affected 
directly by student personnel policy. Al- 
though in a learning period and in need of 


Weenn, C. “The Greatest T y 
Student Personnel Work,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, VILL, 419-29, (Autumn, 1948— 
Part I). 

*An excellent development of this t may be 
found in: Bixler, Roy W., and Bixler, Genevieve 
K., Administration for Nursing Education, G. P. 
Putnam's Sons, New York, 1954, pp. 57, 58. 
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guidance by “senior scholars,” students 
have proved their competence in helping 
to establish policy in many areas of the 
campus. In addition, participation in 
policy-making is an educational experi- 
ence itself. It would appear justifiable, 
therefore, that in as many areas as students 
are competent to contribute, they should 
have the opportunity to do so. If institu- 
tional organizational structure does not at 
present permit actual student membership 
on committees concerned with student life, 
students may be utilized in informal advi- 
sory capacities. 

Most campuses already provide for 
faculty participation in student personnel 
policy-making. And yet, in view of the 
significant role which faculty members must 
assume if a program is to be effective, they, 
along with students, might well participate 
in policy-making to an even greater extent 
~even if such, on occasion, may again be 
limited to that of an advisory nature. 

3. The effectiveness of the total student 
personnel program is directly related to the 
effectiveness of faculty participation in the 
program. It is a foregone conclusion that 
various professionally-trained student per- 
sonnel workers should be utilized in a stu- 
dent personnel program (e.g., in the areas 
of student health, counseling and testing, 
remedial work, student activities, housing, 
food services, placement). And yet, with- 
out the interest, cooperation, and support 
of a faculty possessed with the “student 
personnel point of view,”® it is probable 
that the impact in terms of student service 
will be limited. Concerned teacher-coun- 
selors, with their day-to-day observations 
and contacts, are in a position to give im- 
mediate and personal attention to individ- 
uals needing such—or to make referral, as 
necessary, to specialists who might better 
serve the student. 

Through utilization of the abilities of an 
interested and student personnel-oriented 


*For a well-stated definition of “the student - 
sonnel point of view,” see: Committee on Student 
Personnel Work, E. G. Williamson, Chairman, The 
Student Personnel Point of View (rev. ed. Ameri- 
can Council on Education Studies), Series VI, No. 
18, American Council on Education, Washington, 
1949, 20 pp. 
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teaching staff, the student personnel effort 
can be greatly extended and experienced 
more intimately by a larger number of stu- 
dents than would be possible without such 
faculty participation. 

4. Although various student personnel 
specialists are necessary to properly carry 
out a functional program of student serv- 
ices, it is important that such specialists, as 
well as others working in the program, be 
sufficiently general’ in their outlook and 
approaches to siudent problems that they 
serve the total student. Higher education 
has been guilty of fragmentation at many 
points. Student personne! workers, too, in 
their referrals of students from one staff 
member to another, have been guilty of 
dealing with students “piece-meal.” A stu- 
dent must be given the security which is 
provided by a total and continuing interest 
on the part of his counselors. This need 
not mean that each staff member who works 
with a student must “cover the same 


ground” as have others, for communication 
should be such as to make this unnecessary. 
It does suggest that in dealing with a stu- 


dent, the immediate need must be handled 
with a regard for the student as a whole. 
This so-called “pastoral” relationship of 
counselor and student, in which the coun- 
selor has an active interest in all matters 
concerning the student, should be main- 
tained even if referral to others is necessary. 

In the “art of referral,” a student should 
not feel that a counselor is “washing his 
hands” of him. When referral to another 
seems wise (whether it be a teacher-coun- 
selor or a full-time personnel worker mak- 
ing the referral), assurance must be given 
to the student that the original counselor's 
interests continue, and that the student is 
welcome to return again at such time as the 
two agree upon, or when the student wishes 
to do so. 

5. All who share in the task of student 
personnel work should work together with- 
out reference to status in the administrative 
hierarchy. This point of view is basic to 
the health of a student personnel program. 
The elements of humility and respect for 
the rights and dignity of others—so impor- 
tant in all human relations—must be a part 
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of the relationship existing among house- 
mothers, secretarial personnel, deans, di- 
rectors of activities, and others on the staff. 
If we “practice that which we preach” the 
relationship cannot be other than on a 
friendly, “colleague” basis. Functionally, 
personnel differ only in the kinds of work 
they do. 

The preceding is not intended to suggest 
that there is not need for a plan of organ- 
ization which places certain personnel in 
greater authority than others. Neither does 
it imply that there is no need for placing 
definite responsibility for various activities 
and areas. Everyone on a staif must have a 
clearly defined job to do, and must be held 
responsible for properly executing this role. 
This can, however, be accomplished in a 
spirit of mutual respect for the vocation, 
rights, abilities, and feelings of all who 
share in service to students. 

6. Organization is essential in student 
personnel work, but should be recognized 
as a means to an end—not as an end in it- 
self. As has already been pointed out, effec. 
tive student service is the desired end, and 
insofar as organization contributes to this 
end, it is meaningful. As has been men- 
tioned, too, any plan of organization should 
be flexible, in order to accommodate local 
considerations. A plan which may prove 
functional at one institution need not 
necessarily be appropriate for another 
campus where personnel and conditions 
may be quite different. 

7. In general, the simpler the organiza. 
tional plan, the better. The danger of be. 
coming “administratively top-heavy” is 
always a threat. In student personnel 
work, especially, it is important that the 
direct student-staff member relationship be 
maintained as much as possible. Admin- 
istrative levels between those who work di- 
rectly with students and the president of an 
institution should be kept at a minimum. 

Recognizing that the extent of services 
offered and the size of an institution have 
bearing in the present consideration, it 
would, nevertheless, seem appropriate to 
emphasize the need for an organizational 
plan which permits all staff personnel (in- 
cluding the chief student personnel admin. 
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istrator) to serve primarily as counselors and 
student workers, and secondarily as coor- 
dinators and administrators. 

8. Centralization of student personnel 
services usually strengthens a program. 
The advantages of a plan providing for 
direct execution of various personnel func- 
tions are rather quickly apparent. Clearly- 
established responsibility for student per- 
sonnel functions, better communication, 
greater economy of time and personnel, 
and the probability of greater efhiciency of 
operation might be mentioned. Surely the 
task of the chief student personnel admin- 
istrator is a less cumbersome one where 
there is centralization. Administrative 
efficiency is generally increased, and more 
time is made available to be utilized in 
direct student contact, than would be 
possible in a de-centralized program. 

Some areas, of course, cannot be readily 
centralized. Teacher-counselor programs 
can usually only be coordinated—unless ar- 
rangements are such as to provide released 
time for teacher-counseclors and to have 
these personnel, for this portion of their 
duties, line-related, rather than staff-related 
to the chief student personnel ofhcer. 

Although teacher-counseclors are respon- 
sible to academic deans on most campuses, 
and the chief personnel administrator does 
not have direct authority over them, the 
“authority of the situation” is such that they 
turn to the student personnel head for 
leadership and direction in counseling mat- 
ters. Such “functional authority,” as Bixler 
and Bixler* refer to this concept, is evident 
in other situations as well, as, for example, 
in the coordination of the new student 
orientation program or of registration ac- 
tivities. Personnel from various campus 
areas respond and participate because of 
the demands and the authority of the 
situation. 

It is well to point out, before proceeding 
further, that regardless of the degree of 
centralization achieved, some coordination 
is always necessary—both intra-department. 
wise and inter-department-wise. With re- 
gard to the latter, the student personne! 


Op. pp. 86-88. 


effort itself must always be related to the 
total educational effort of an institution, 
as earlier mentioned, and a relationship is 
made possible through coordination. 

In the achievement of centralization, the 
utilization of one chief student personnel 
administrator (dean of students, director 
of student personnel services, or the like) is 
assumed. Recognizing that campus situa- 
tions vary, a dean of men and dean of 
women set-up or an associate deans organ- 
izational plan might well prove to be func- 
tional in some cases. However, the con- 
siderations of rivalry and probable overlap 
and duplication of services argue against 
such an arrangement generally. The use 
of one major student personnel officer to 
administer a program designed to serve all 
students aypears to be most justified. 

9. The chief student personnel admin- 
istrator should report directly to the presi- 
dent of an institution. Direct communica- 
tion between the staff member whose major 
responsibility is student welfare and the 
chief administrative officer of an institution 
is necessary. The numbers of students 
affected; the amount and variety of prob- 
lems and extra-class activity in which these 
numbers are involved; and the importance 
to be attached to all issues affecting welfare 
of students, support the need for a direct 
relationship between these personnel. 

Wrenn® and others suggest that the chief 
student personnel officer should be in a 
parallel status with the institution's aca- 
demic, business, and public relations heads 
~all four ofhcers reporting directly to the 
president. 

10. In the secection of student personnel 
staff, an equally important consideration 
as that of extent and kind of professional 
training, is one of “point of view.” One 
might go so far as to state that no amount 
of formal training can offset a basic defici- 
ency in “the student personnel point of 
view.” Unless one, in general, deeply loves 
his fellow-men, and, more specifically, en- 
joys working with students in the interests 
of their proper and total development, one 
cannot be effective in student personnel 


cit, P. 418. 
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work—despite the extent of training. The 
“spirit in which one serves” is of utmost 
concern in student personnel work. 

Moreover, a person, with an appropriate 
point of view but lacking in formal train- 
ing, can, through the gaining of experience 
under proper supervision, become a valu- 
able colleague in the student personnel 
effort. 


administration of student personnel pro- 
grams, various principles come to mind 
which enrich personnel programs and make 
them more meaningful and more effective. 
Recognizing that the experiences of others 
in the field may be such as to suggest addi. 
tional principles, the writer presents those 
preceding with the sincere hope that others 
will add to the list. Through such sharing 


of experience, we will be better able to 
serve as administrators of student personnel 
programs—programs which are so signifi 
cant in the total educational process. 


Summary, 


As a result of study and participation in 


(Continued from page 9) 


November 11-13, St. Louis, Missouri. ‘Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. will sponsor a national conference on Community Develop 
ment. The conference will feature a continuing panel of experts includ- 
ing theorists and practitioners in community organization, 1,500 persons 
are expected to attend. Write Paul L. Essert, President of the Association, 
743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


COLLEGE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


A study has been made of the salaries of 29,452 faculty members in 330 
colleges and universities in the North Central Association of Colleges and 


Secondary Schools. It is fully reported in the April issue, 1955, of the 
North Central Quarterly. Junior colleges will be interested in some of 
the findings: 


Median Salary 
$5,000 
5,000 
4,900 
4,800 
4,700 
4,500 
4,300 
4,200 
3,900 
3,400 


Institutions 
Complex public universities 
Public junior colleges 
Enlarged public colleges 
Separate technological institutes 
Undergraduate public colleges 
Medium scope public universities 
Medium scope private universities 
Undergraduate private colleges 
Undergraduate Protestant colleges 
Private junior colleges 


In commenting on the above study College and University Bulletin, May 
15 and June | states: “It is interesting to note that the undergraduate 
private colleges with the highest percentage of doctorate degrees has a 
median salary of $4,200, while public junior colleges with the lowest 
percentage of faculty holding doctor's degrees, has a median salary of 
$5,000." — Junior College Newsletter, July | ,1955. 
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THE OCCUPATIONAL MOBILITY 
Of a Rural 1924 High School Group 


T« MANY sTuvtes in social status and class 
published in recent years have by impli- 
cation raised a question the answer to which 
is still far from available. It concerns the 
extent of social mobility possible in the 
American system in light of the social 
stratification shown to exist by these studies. 
In addition to being a problem of interest 
to the social theorist it has definite practical 
significance to the educator and guidance 
worker whose function in our society is in 
part predicated upon the supposition that 
sufficient mobility exists to justify the coun- 
seling and education of youth who may 
advance in status by virtue of their abilities, 
personalities and other factors. 

The study here reported is the second in 
a series of three designed to extend our 
understanding of the mobility of particular 
groups. The first reported on the mobility 
of a group in an urban community that had 
graduated from an academic high school 
some 25 years prior to the collection of data 
concerning them [/], The present study 
reports upon a rural group that had gradu- 
ated from an academic high school 30 years 
ago. The third will report on a 15 year 
follow-up of the graduates of a vocational 
school in a large urban community. 

Data concerning the present group were 
obtained from reports collected at the 
twenty-five year and thirty year reunions of 
the group. (The latter held in 1954.) In- 
formation about class marks was obtained 
from the original school records.' These 
were averaged for each student. 

The subjects are the entire graduating 
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class of 1924 of Worthington (Minnesota) 
High School. In the 1920 Census the popu- 
lation of the town was 3,481. Today it is 
almost 8,000. It is in the center of a large 
agricultural area and the community is de- 
pendent in one way or another upon a farm 
economy. There were 39 members in the 
original class (20 men; 19 women). One 
woman died shortly after graduation and 
two of the men quite recently (the men 
are included in the study). The mean high 
school averages for the men is 81.97 (S.D. 
of 4.01) and for the women 83.64 (S.D. of 
5.20). The difference is not significant at 
the 0.05 level consistent with the Middle- 
town [/] finding and reflects a difference 
from the usual reports of superior scholastic 
achievement among women students. 

All the males and 82 per cent of the 
women in the class have married. Al! the 
single women reside elsewhere. 

In contrasting the status of these students 
in 1924 with their present status the follow- 
ing results were obtained concerning their 
mobility and achievement: 

Geographical Mobility: Of the original 
class 42 per cent of both males and fe- 
males still reside in Worthington or the 
county (Nobles County).? Some 34 per cent 
live in the adjoining states of lowa or South 
Dakota or elsewhete in“Minnesota. The 
remaining 24 per cent live elsewhere in the 
U. S. This indicates a higher proportion 
remaining in their place of origin (in this 
case essentially small town and rural) than 
was true for Middletown (N. Y.) (33.3 per 
cent had remained there). 

There is a greater tendency for those who 


*In the Middletown, N. Y., study, Middletown 
and its environs are grouped together; in the pres- 
ent study Worthington and Nobles County are 
pooled. Although the geographic areas covered 
are different they are so grou because economi- 
cally and socially they come to being equiva- 
lent. 
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entered professional occupations to be lo- 
cated in other than Nobles County (3 of the 
4). There are, however, an equal number 
of managers and proprietors among those 
who remained as among those who left. A 
preponderance of those in agriculture re- 
mained in the comraunity. These data lend 
support to the observation that to achieve 
success in entering a professional occupa- 
tion it may be necessary after the appro- 
priate training to seek employment in other 
than one’s own community where such op- 
portunity may be available. One cannot be 
too certain on this score however since there 
is no evidence in the present studies re- 
flecting upon the possibility for achievement 
if one had remained in the area. It is ap- 
parent from the large increase in Worthing- 
ton’s population that there has been a cor- 
respondingly sizeable increase in opportu- 
nity for professional employment. The lack 
of opportunity at the time of graduation as 
well as the ensuing Depression undoubtedly 
affected the mobility pattern of this group. 

There was less of a tendency for the 
women of the class to remain in the imme- 
diate area than was true for the men. This 
is opposite to the situation that prevailed 
in Middletown. There seems to be a pat- 
tern of greater mobility | (geographically 
speaking) of women from agricultural areas 
than is true for the males in these commu- 
nities. Interestingly, however, most of the 
women married Nobles County men, a situ- 
ation not analogously true in Middletown. 

Social Mobility through Marriage: There 
appears to be little difference between the 
rural and urban group in regard to the 
status of the men these women married as 
compared to the status achieved by the men 
of the class. In both instances the women 
tended to marry more professional men 
than appeared among the men under study. 
It might be inferred from this that the edu- 
cation received by the girls in this sample 
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was of greater aid in achieving social mo- 
bility than was true for the men (the num. 
ber attending college was essentially the 
same for both groups). In the Worthing 
ton sample the socio-economic status of both 
men and women (based upon father’s oc- 
cupation) was essentially the same as well. 
In the rural group there was greater likeli 
hood of a woman being married to a pro- 
fessional man if she left the community 
than if she remained (4 of the 5 women who 
married professional men left the com- 
munity). This was not true for the women 
who married men who entered managerial 
occupations. In Middletown it seemed to 
make little difference whether a woman 
left or remained in the community in so far 
as marrying a professionally or managerially 
employed person was concerned. 

Scholastic Achievement: The averages of 
high school marks for those in various oc. 
cupational groups were determined. The 
differences among these were not statistically 
significant. 

When thg averages of those who went to 
college were contrasted with those who did 
not the difference was in the anticipated 
direction but was not statistically significant. 
The relationship found for Middletown 
women in which those with more college 
education had lower high school averages 
does not hold for the Worthington group. 

Of those males with college degrees (five) 
four are in professional occupations and one 
in the managerial. The remainder of those 
who entered managerial positions (includ- 
ing proprietors) are equally divided among 
those who had some college and those who 
had none. This reinforces the previous 
finding that college training was apparently 
more necessary for entering a professional 
than managerial occupation. 

Of those women who attended college 
and received degrees all married profes. 
sional men. Having a college education was 
not so characteristic of those women who 
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married men in the managerial occupations. 

It should be noted that a rather high 
proportion of this essentially rural graduat- 
ing class attended college. Of the women, 
61 per cent did so; 39 per cent receiving 
degrees. Some 60 per cent of the men at- 
tended college; 25 per cent receiving de- 
grees, including one Ph.D. 

Almost all students whose parents were 
in professional occupations attended college. 
The same was true for those whose parents 
were in managerial occupations. Of those 
with parents in agriculture it seems a fair 
proportion attended college, too (11 of 18; 
5 receiving degrees). It should be kept in 
mind that these were all high school gradu- 
ates—a rather select group in 1924, and in 
an area that to this day has a high attrition 
rate in school. Those students whose par- 
ents were in unskilled occupations tended 
to stay away from college. 

Occupational Mobility: Data were avail- 
able for the occupations of the fathers of 
the Worthington group which was not so 
for the Middletown sample. In contrasting 
the occupational status of th® sons with 
that of their fathers it would appear that 
in the Worthington class 30 per cent of the 
sons moved more than one occupational 
classification above that of their fathers. 
The remainder either maintained the family 
status or moved one step above it. Only 
one person in the group moved down. 

The boys whose fathers were farmers (10) 
became: farmers (6), professionals (1), pro- 
prietors (1), skilled workers (1), and semi- 
skilled workers (1). 

The sons of managers and professionals 
became the same except in one case of down- 
ward mobility. The sons of the unskilled 
became managers and one a semi-profes- 
sional. 

The daughters whose parents were pro- 
fessionals or managers either married men 
in the same occupational category or en- 
tered them themselves. Many of the daugh- 


ters of farmers did the same (5 of 8), and in 
only two cases did the daughter of a farmer 
marry a farmer. One daughter of an un- 
skilled worker became a professional. 

A total of 37 per cent of the women either 
married men who achieved significantly 
higher status than their fathers or achieved 
it themselves. This number is somewhat 
higher than for the men in the sample and 
is in part due to the disproportionate num- 
ber of women who entered teaching. 

Summary: From the limited numbers of 
persons studied it is suggested that there has 
been considerable geographic mobility in 
both rural and small urban communities 
here and previously reported [/]. 

It would appear on the whole there has 
been considerable upward occupational 
(and social) mobility in the rural group 
reported upon in spite of limited oppor- 
tunity available upon graduation from 
school and the intervention of the De- 
pression. 

In rural communities of the type studied 
mobility of youth into professional occupa- 
tions may be more possible if after training 
there is willingness to move to communities 
where opportunities for employment are 
more likely to exist. A similar statement 
may be appropriate for women who will be 
upward mobile through their own achieve- 
ment or by virtue of marriage to men who 
will be in these occupations. 

College attendance appears most closely 
associated with mobility into professional 
occupations and somewhat less so to man- 
agerial and proprietor groups. 

The exodus from agricultural occupa- 
tions is documented by data from this study 
with greater movement from the farm by 
women than by men. 
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HIGH SCHOOL OCCUPATIONS COURSE 
Helps Students Adjust to College 


by NORMAN LOWENSTEIN and ROBERT HOPPOCK - 


T" RESULTS of a recent experimental 
study [/] of the effect of an occupations 
course taken in high school by college- 
preparatory students on their adjustment 
to college during the freshman year indi- 
cate that they had apparently been bene. 
fitted in the following ways: 

|. The average of their grades in college 
was higher than the average of the 
grades of an equivalent group of stu- 
dents who had not taken the course 
(significant at the 5 per cent level of 
confidence). 

. In spite of their superior grade achieve- 
ment, the experimental group students 
spent less average time in study than 
he students in the control group (sig- 
nificant at the 4 per cent level of 
confidence). 

. The students in the experimental group 
devoted more average time to extracur- 
ricular activities than the control group 
students (significant at the 3 per cent 
level of confidence). 

. A higher percentage of the students in 
the experimental group (97 per cent) 
than in the control group (79 per cent) 
had made a definite choice of a general 
occupational field one year after gradua- 
tion from high school (significant at the 
6 per cent level of confidence). 

. A much higher percentage of the stu- 
dents in the experimental group (65 per 
cent) than in the control group (12 per 
cent) indicated that they had based 
their vocational decisions on interviews 
with persons in various occupational 
fields: (significant at the | per cent level 
of confidence). 

. A much smaller percentage of the stu- 
dents in the experimental group (9 per 
cent) than in the control group (38 per 
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cent) stated that they had been influ. 
enced in making their vocational deci- 
sions by parents or close relatives (sig: 
nificant at the | per cent level of 
confidence). 

. All of the students who took the course 
survived the freshman year of college as 
compared with 91 per cent of the stu- 
dents in the control group (not signif: 
cant statistically). 

. The students in the experimental group 
chose 19 different occupational fields as 
compared with 12 different fields chosen 
by the students in the control group 
(not significant statistically). 


The Experiment 


Lowenstein taught an occupations course 
called “Career Opportunities” to 12th year 
college-preparatory students in a large aca- 
demic high school from September, 1951, 
to February, 1952. A detailed description 
of how this course was organized and con. 
ducted is contained in an article in Occupa 
tions, November, 1951, entitled, “Seniors 
Study Careers” [2]. 

The experimental and control groups had 
been chosen by means of a table of random 
numbers from a group of approximately 
100 college-preparatory students all of 
whom had indicated a desire to take the 
course. Each group consisted of 3% stu 
dents, 20 boys and 15 girls. 

The techniques used in the course in- 
cluded follow-up letters to alumni, group 
conferences with people in various occu. 
pational fields, self-appraisal with the aid 


College preparatory students benefit from 
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of interest, achievement, and aptitude tests, 
visits to places where people work, personal 
interviews with people in various occupa- 
tional fields, library research, and case con- 
ferences. A thorough treatment of these 
and other techniques may be found in 
Hoppock's Group Guidance (3). 

One year after the students had been 
graduated from high school, the investiga- 
tor interviewed all 66 students involved in 
the study in order to find out whether or 
not each one had made a definite voca- 
tional choice, how such a choice had been 
arrived at, how much time per week he 
devoted to study and to extracurricular 
activities, as well as any other information 
which might provide some clue as to how 
well the student had adjusted to college 
during the freshman year. In addition, the 
college transcripts for cach student were 
obtained. 


Student Evaluation of the Course 


At the end of the term, the students of 
the “Career Opportunities” course were 
asked to evaluate the course in writing. 
They were not required to record their 
names on this statement but some did any- 
way. Every student in the class indicated 
that he or she had found the course valu- 
able in some way or other. The following 
are some of the comments: 

“In general, most of the things we did, 
in some way, if only leading to more 
thought, helped us to pick out a field.” 

“When I first entered ‘Career Opportuni- 
ties’ I had the hope of becoming a dentist. 
By being in this course I had to find out 
about this field. I really never studied the 
work of a dentist and found out what he 
does. When I had to interview a dentist 
for my report, I then found out what it is 
like to be a dentist. I never thought of 
this field as it actually is. I am very thank- 
ful to this course for helping me to decide 
that I am not fit for the field of dentistry.” 

“I definitely feel that self-appraisal was 
the most valuable thing which I received 
in this class. Until my enrollment in this 
class I didn’t have the faintest idea as to 
my special talents and abilities and even 


the broad field of opportunities which were 
open to me. As a result of different tests 
and group conferences, my eyes were 
opened. I now know exactly where my 
special abilities are and I'm almost sure of 
what I'd like to be.” 

“I must say when I walked into this room 
the first day I was baffled. I didn't have 
the slightest idea of what I wanted to do. 
After being here for a while I began to get 
interested in drama and speech. I found 
out my capabilities and made up my mind 
that I would do something or try to do 
something in one of those fields.” 

“The self-appraisal is the most impor- 
tant aspect of this course. It is the first 
time during our high school career that 
we have analyzed ourselves in regard to 
our interests and qualifications for certain 
professions. I have gained a more com- 
plete knowledge of the accounting profes- 
sion and have decided to combine my 
earlier choice, law, and accounting.” 

“This course, I believe, is a necessary one 
in high school and it sort of pushes you 
ahead when you are too lazy to think about 
your future.” 

“Looking over the term in general, this 
new course has been very beneficial. If a 
person is undecided about a profession, 
this course can give people an insight into 
many different fields and help them in 
their choice. If a person knows what he 
wants to do, this course helps them get the 
facts and gives them a better picture of the 
field as it really is. When we can actually 
see and talk to people who are in the field, 
we can make observations and get facts we 
can't obtain in the books.” 

“I would not hesitate to recommend this 
class to my friends.” 


General Conclusions 


The occupations course probably en- 
abled the students in the experimental 
group to make a better adjustment to col- 
lege during the freshman year, as measured 
by the criteria used in this study, than would 
have been the case if they had not taken 
the course. 

It is recommended that an occupations 
course of the type referred to in this article 
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be added to the college-preparatory curricu- 
lum in high school, that such a course be 
listed in college catalogues as one of the 
high school electives acceptable for college 
admission credit, and that high school stu- 
dents preparing for college be encouraged 
to take such a course in schools where it is 
offered. 

Recently, Thomas E. Christensen, Direc- 
tor of Guidance in the Worcester Public 
Schools, sent a letter to 15 colleges and uni- 
versities in Massachusetts and nearby states 
inquiring about whether a high school 
course in occupations meeting five times a 
week would be accepted for credit as an 
elective toward college admission. Eleven 


of these institutions of higher learning, in-, 
cluding Brown, Clark, Dartmouth, Har- 


vard, M.I.T., Northeastern, Radcliffe, the 


University of Maine, and the University 
of Massachusetts, replied that they were 
willing to accredit the course; only four 
indicated that they would not accredit it 
[4]. These results should be encouraging to 
high school teachers and counselors who are 
considering whether or not to organize an 
occupations course in their schools. 
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STUDY REPORTS PERSONNEL RATIO 


The number of persons employed in personnel work in proportion to 
total company employees has hit a new high, according to this year’s survey 
of personnel ratios and salaries conducted by Dale Yoder and Mona L. 
Walz of the University of Minnesota Industrial Relations Center. Results 
of the 1955 study are reported in the July-August issue of Personnel. 

The average personnel ratio (number of staff members in personne! 
and labor relations per hundred eraployees) hit a record high of 0.87 in 
January and February of this year, an increase of more than a third over 
last year’s 0.65. The 1955 median ratio is 0.80, while that for 1954 was 
0.70. 

Also at its highest level since the annual survey was begun eight years 
ago is the average annual salary of the executive in charge of company 
employee relations—-$10,530, a six per cent increase over last year's $9,952. 
The median salary increased from $8,631 in 1954 to $9,393 in 1955, a 
jump of 8.8 per cent. 

This year's survey data represent questionnaires returned by nearly 
1,000 personnel and industrial relations executives in 45 states, the District 
of Columbia, Hawaii, five Canadian provinces, and Venezuela. On the 
basis of the survey replies, the Personnel article draws the following com- 
posite picture of the individual in charge of employee relations: 

He is a man with the title of personnel director but doing a job that 
includes both “personnel” and “labor relations.” He is approximately 
43 years old, with 12.3 years of experience in the field and 6.4 years in his 
present job. He is a college graduate. He regularly reads four profes. 
sional periodicals and is a member of two or three professional associa. 
tions. ‘ 
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Selection of Students for Preparation 
In College Personnel Work 


ROBABLY EVERY Counselor trainer respon- 

sible for the preparation of student per- 
sonnel workers has been confronted with 
the problem of the student who has attained 
a highly respectable academic record but has 
been wholly inadequate in practical appli- 
cation. Too often this inadequacy has not 
been discovered until the student gets into 
the supervised practice phase of the train- 
ing program, or out on the job, after a year 
or more of professional graduate prepara. 
tion. Any alternative taken at this late 
stage of the student's program may be dis- 
appointing to the student or embarrassing 
to the training institution. Consequently 
there may be considerable reluctance in 
suggesting any change in the original train- 
ing objective of the student. The ideal solu- 
tion to this perplexing problem would ap- 
pear to be the establishment of selection 
techniques which would discriminate those 
who possess the necessary characteristics to 
become satisfactory personnel workers with 
training. 

Much progress has been made in recent 
years in defining objectives, in suggesting 
areas of preparation, and in developing 
improved techniques and materials for the 
program of preparation for student per. 
sonnel workers. Some of these develop- 
ments and trends have been summarized by 
Wrenn [4], Woolf and Woolf [3), and Jones 
[2]. In comparison with the abundance of 
suggestions for the preparation of student 
personnel workers, there has been little 
reported concerning the establishment of 
evaluative criteria for selection or the vali- 
dation of selection techniques. Wrenn [7] 
has suggested that the selection of students 
for preparation in this field is one of the 
two major unsolved problems in the prepa- 
ration of student personnel workers. 
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The lag in the consideration of this prob- 
lem may be attributed in part to the neces- 
sity to first establish the functions and re- 
sponsibilities of student personnel workers 
and the program of preparation. The difh- 
culty in developing objective measures of 
some characteristics deemed essential for 
workers in this field has presented a for- 
midable obstacle to the adoption and 
enforcement of admission requirements. 
Woolf and Woolf [3] observed that “the 
foremost consideration in screening candi- 
dates for training in counseling and _per- 
sonnel work seems to be the philosophy and 
attitudes of the candidates.” Wrenn [#4] 
indicated that the major concern of a selec- 
tion program should be to find individuals 
“who are socially sensitive, emotionally ma- 
ture, and intellectually able.” Cottle [/} 
and others have completed preliminary re- 
search which indicates the feasibility of 
developing attitude scales which will dis- 
criminate counselors from other profes- 
sional groups. 

Special Admission Requirements 

The purpose of the survey reported in 
this paper was to determine the extent and 
nature of special admission requirements 
in graduate colleges offering a program for 
the preparation of college personnel work- 
ers. Questionnaires were sent to 151 insti- 
tutions listed as offering a counselor prepa- 
ration program. Returns were received 
from 126 or 83 per cent of these colleges 
and universities. Of those responding 40 or 
32 per cent indicated that a program for the 
preparation of college personnel workers 
was offered and 28 or 70 per cent of the 40 
stated that special admission requirements 
were enforced for this curriculum in addi- 
tion to the requirements for all graduate 
students. 

Each institution employing special ad- 
mission requirements was asked to (1) check 
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on a check list the requirements enforced, 
(2) give a description or explanation of the 
standard and how employed, and (3) rank 
each requirement used by importance as 
judged by experience in using it. The 
number of institutions enforcing each of 
the special admission requirements and the 
rank of importance assigned are shown in 
|. 

The consideration of prior academic 
achievement probably holds the highest 
rank according to use and importance for 
two reasons. First, it serves as an objective 
and convenient measure for estimating in- 
dividual ability to complete the academic 
requirements of the program. Second, the 
intellectual ability to complete the prepara- 
tion program for entrance into this profes- 
sion holds top priority as is true in consid- 
eration for any occupation and may be a 
direct transfer of a principle of vocational 
counseling practiced by the counselor 
trainer supervising the program. 

The determination of counseling aptitude 
ranked last in use as a special requirement 
but was ranked in third place on the evalu- 
ative rankings. This observation probably 
reflects the importance of determining spe- 
cial aptitude in the field but recognizes 
that techniques for estimating counseling 
aptitude prior to training are generally in- 
adequate and of questionable validity. A 
large majority of the institutions reported 
the use of some general requirements for 
estimating fitness in the field, such as, inter- 
views, recommendations, and staff judgment 
but the rank of these requirements by im- 
portance for selection of candidates was 
sixth out of seven requirements ranked. 


This would indicate that these require- 
ments, although widely used, are not con 
sidered as useful in the final acceptance ol 
students as some of those less frequently 
used, or that these requirements are used 
because more appropriate methods and 
techniques have not been developed for es- 
timating desired characteristics in the ap- 
plicant. 


Practices and Techniques 


The description and explanations of the 
special admission requirements varied con- 
siderably among the institutions enforcing 
the requirements and this discussion is lim 
ited to a general summary which is neces- 
sarily inadequate for describing the require- 
ments of any individual institution. Five 
of the 28 institutions enforcing special re 
quirements reported only one such require- 
ment, while 17 reported five or more special 
requirements. 

The undergraduate academic record of 
the student was used as the criterion of aca- 
demic aptitude by two-thirds of the insti. 
tutions enforcing special academic achieve- 
ment requirements. Others used published 
tests, such as, the Miller Analogies Test, the 
Graduate Record Examination, and the 
Cooperative English Tests. Undergradu. 
ate preparation in education and/or psy 
chology was specified by about 70 per cent 
of those institutions which enforced this 
requirement. Other institutions specified 
work in sociology, economics, or social sci- 
ences (without further specification). 

Techniques employed to determine in 
terest in the field varied greatly among the 
19 institutions enforcing this requirement. 
Approximately 40 per cent reported use of 
the interview as the principal technique and 
about 30 per cent used Strong's Vocational 
Interest Blank. Other techniques reported 
included analysis of activities, courses se 
lected, autobiographies, questionnaires, and 
letters from professional acquaintances. 


A survey of the special admission requirements of graduate colleges preparing college 
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TABLE | 


Frequency of Practice and Rank of Importance of Special Admission Requirements Among 28 
Institutions Enforcing One or More 


Special Requirement 


‘Teaching Fxperience 

Work Experience other than Teaching 

Specified Undergraduate Preparation 

Interest in Field 

Counseling Aptitude 

Academic Achievement 

Other Requirements, such as, inter- 
views, recommendations, tryout ex- 
periences, etc. 


Without specific reference to determination 
of interest in the field 70 per cent of the 
institutions required an interview prior to 
admission and $5 per cent required recom- 
imendations. 

Teaching experience prior to admission 
in the curriculum was required by 43 per 
cent of the 28 institutions and an additional 
18 per cent indicated that teaching experi- 
ence was desirable but not required. Two- 
thirds of those requiring this experience 
indicated that two years was the required 
amount. One institution reported that a 
valid teaching certificate was required for 
admission. Work experience, other than 
teaching, was required by 39 per cent and 
another 18 per cent indicated that such 
experience was encouraged but not re- 
quired. The amount of work experience 
required was not specified by most of the 
reporting institutions, but a few indicated 
one or two years. Some institutions speci- 
fied work with adults, young people, or 
personnel work. 

The demonstration of counseling apti- 
tude by the applicant for admission was 
required by 36 per cent of the institutions. 
Several others indicated the desirability of 
determining such aptitude, but expressed 
inability to do so with available techniques. 
Those institutions attempting to enforce 
this requirement reported the use of inter- 
views, observation, reports of supervisors, 
and analysis of academic records. One in- 


Number 
Enforcing Enforcing 


Rank 
of Im- 
portance 


Average Rank 
Ye Rank of Score of Im- 


43 y 5 

39 7 

64 2 

68 4 
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stitution reported the use of an experi- 
mental scale designed to measure counsel- 
ing aptitude. Some institutions reported 
the use of personality and adjustment scales, 
but did not indicate that any attempt was 
made to determine counseling aptitude 
from the results. 

Each of the institutions enforcing special 
admission requirements was asked to give 
the criteria used for evaluating these re- 
quirements and the results of their evalua- 
tion, Evaluation was reported by 12 or 
43 per cent of the institutions employing 
special requirements. They were evenly di- 
vided in reporting two criteria used: (1) 
subsequent success in the curriculum deter- 
mined by marks in courses and completion 
of work for a degree, and (2) success on the 
job after graduation determined by a fol- 
low-up of graduates. The results of these 
evaluations were reported in rather general 
and vague terms indicating considerable dil- 
ficulty in making an objective evaluation. 
Only four institutions reported that their 
selection program had proved adequate in 
screening applicants for admission to the 
curriculum. 

When asked to enumerate difficulties en- 
countered in introducing or enforcing ad- 
mission requirements and suggestions to im- 
prove selection procedures, the two points 
most frequently mentioned were: (1) 
the inadequacy of existing instruments to 
measure characteristics believed to be re- 
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lated to successful performance in the field, 
and (2) the lack of valid objective criteria 
for selection. 

Ot ti 

Actual practice indicates that a majority 
of those responsible for the preparation of 
student personnel workers at the college 
level believe that special admission require- 
ments are desirable for this curriculum. 
Considerable disagreement is evident with 
respect to selection criteria and techniques. 
There is little evidence to indicate that 
consideration has been given to distinguish- 
ing between the different types of jobs in 
student personnel work when selecting 
trainees. Also, many techniques reported 
for the selection of students cannot be em- 
ployed unul the student has been in train- 
ing for a considerable length of time. 
Hence they become criteria for retention 
rather than admission. 

Much emphasis is being placed on the 
academic potentialities of the student be- 
fore admission to the curriculum. Without 
discounting the value of determining the 
intellectual ability of the student, it should 
be observed that sufficient academic apti- 
tude to complete a program of graduate 
study is required in all fields and does not 
necessarily distinguish the student in the 
personnel work curriculum from the stu- 
dents in other specialized areas of graduate 
study. The desirability of determining 
counseling aptitude, interest in student per- 
sonnel work, and emotional maturity was 
expressed by many counselor trainers, but 
practice in the field indicates that there is 
little consistency or objectivity in defining 
and measuring these characteristics. Evalu- 
ation of characteristics deemed so important 
by highly subjective techniques of doubtful 
validity is certainly not in keeping with the 
principles on which the profession is based. 


Some Needs 


Complete analyses of jobs and workers 
in the field of student personnel work are 
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needed to provide detailed information 
about the demands of the job and charac- 
teristics of successful workers in the various 
jobs. This information would supply a 
sound basis for the development of objec- 
tive selection criteria. 

Techniques must be developed for the 
objective measurement of those characteris- 
tics of aptitude, attitude, and emotional 
maturity believed to typify the effective 
student personnel worker. Carefully con- 
trolled research needs to be continued to 
establish the validity of these instruments 
when a good, specific external criterion is 
used. Reliable instruments which will dis. 
criminate student personnel workers from 
other professional groups would make a 
valuable contribution to the solution of 
the selection problems. 

When enough information about person- 
ne! work is available, and when the tech 
niques are available to measure the desired 
characteristics of the individual, perhaps the 
emphasis will shift from requirements im- 
posed upon the student, and the personal 
judgments and dictates of college adminis- 
trators, to a sound counseling process of 
helping the student decide whether a 
career in student personnel work is the best 
choice. There is need for serious thought 
about providing a counseling situation 
demonstrating realistic evaluation in a per- 
missive atmosphere, in which the prospec- 
tive student may see student personnel 
procedures at their best in helping him as 
an individual. 
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Vocational Planning and Mental Illness 


by LEON COHEN 


Benjamin Franklin called 
public attention to the problem of 
mental illness before we were a nation, it 
has only been in recent years that we have 
begun to appreciate the gravity of the 
problem. 

In the United States today there are about 
750,000 beds allotted to the long-term care 
of the mentally ill. This number is greater 
than the total number of patients in our 
hospitals for all other illnesses combined. 

In 1936 the economic loss in the United 
States as a result of mental disease was 
about one billion dollars. That this situa- 
tion is worsening is indicated by the fact 
that the annual number of admissions to 
state mental hospitals is usually greater than 
the annual number of discharges and deaths. 
The bill for patients in mental institutions 
was recently quoted as representing a third 
of New York State's total operating budget. 

Most diseases can be controlled by pro- 
grams of prevention and treatment. That 
our efforts to prevent mental illness have 
had at best only limited success is suggested 
by the fact that there has been a constant 
increase in first admission rates and total 
admission rates of New York State mental 
hospitals [8]. Our curative measures have, 
to date, proved similarly discouraging 
where long-term improvement is the cri- 
terion for success. For insulin shock 
therapy, the most effective somatic treat 
ment for schizophrenia (the major diagnos- 
tic category of the psychoses), differences 
between control and experimental groups 
disappeared after five years. Evaluation of 
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psychotherapy is inconclusive because of 
few reports on the evaluation of this type 
of weatment and wide discrepancies among 
such reports (2). 

For the psychoses, where complete cures 
are rarely if ever achieved, and where re- 
lapse is an ever-present possibility, a pro- 
gram of control must consider a third prob- 
lem, viz., that of rehospitalization. After 
painfully slow improvement achieved 
through years of hospitalization, a patient 
may leave the hospital as improved only to 
return shortly thereafter, possibly more 
severely disturbed than he was at the time 
of initial hospitalization. Therapeutic 
victories achieved by hospital personnel 
are always subject to disastrous, dishearten- 
ing reversal. 

In the United States approximately 200,- 
000 patients leave our mental hospitals each 
year. In New York State over 10,000 pa- 
tients are discharged each year from State 
mental institutions alone. At present be- 
tween 30 per cent and 50 per cent of those 
discharged return each year to the hospital. 
In New York State one-third of all admis- 
sions to mental hospitals in 1947 were 
readmissions. 

That the extra-mural life situation of the 
psychotic may be of crucial dynamic sig- 
nificance to his pathology has only recently 
received theoretical recognition. As _ re- 
cently as 1942 Cameron predicted that 
psychopathology would shift progressively 
in emphasis from speculations about a 
psyche in a somatic container to the study 
of human organisms in a social field. More 
recently an English psychiatrist, Maxwell 
Jones, has published a book whose English 
and American titles, “Social Psychiatry” 
and “The Therapeutic Community,” re- 
spectively, express eloquently this point of 
view. This book views treatment as 
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“located not in the application by special- 
ists of certain shocks, drugs, or interpreta- 
tions, but in the normal interactions of 
healthy community life” [7]. 

Social workers, to whom the responsi- 
bility for ex-patients has been traditionally 
delegated, and a number of psychiatrists 
have long been aware of the importance of 
the extra-mural circumstances in which the 
ex-patient finds himself. As early as 1922 
Steckel [/3] wrote of the functions of social 
service, saying “we believe that the safety 
of parole depends not so much upon the 
symptoms of the individual patient as upon 
the environment into which he is paroled 
and in which he is to be cared for. . ” 
with this awareness the appropriate action 
on the part of the worker becomes appar- 
ent, and Steckel goes on to say “It is in- 
creasingly evident that the more intensive 
and intelligent the pre-parole preparation 
of the environment for the patient, the 
more successful the adjustment is apt to 
be.” This point of view is still current in 
social work thought and is supported by 
research which has shown that patients 
denied professional psychiatric social serv- 
ice return more frequently to the hospital. 
Thus, pre-discharge planning with the 
patient has come to represent a major con- 
tribution of social service in mental in- 
stitutions, and is standard procedure in 
Veterans Administration hospitals and in 
many other hospitals. 

Social workers in mental hospitals are 
primarily concerned with the home adjust- 
ment of departing patients and the status 
of their finances. However, they have in- 
evitably come to recognize the significance 
which a patient's vocational adjustment has 
for his total post-hospital adjustment. In 
studying the post-hospital activities of 15 
schizophrenic patients who had been re- 
hospitalized, a social worker recently found 
that 12 of the 15 intervals between hospital- 
izations were characterized by vocational 


maladjustment. The author, writing of 
vocational adjustment, concludes “this area 
thus appears as one of the major stumbling 
blocks in the readjustment of ex-mental 
patients” [/0]. Lowrey (9) writes, “The 
difficulty of providing a suitable occupa- 
tion is one of the stumbling blocks to suc- 
cessful social adjustment.” It is therefore 
not surprising that, in the absence of voca- 
uonal counselors, social workers in some 
hospitals have performed such functions 
and that it is coming to be accepted by 
those with responsibility for discharging 
mental patients that the patients should 
have some vocational plans at the time ol 
departure from the hospital. 

Vocational Planning and Rehospitalization 

The purpose of this study was to obtain 
further information regarding the general 
relationship between pre-departure voca- 
tional planning, post-departure vocational 
activity, and rehospitalization; and more 
specifically to test the hypothesis that pa- 
tients with more crystallized vocational 
plans at the time they depart from the 
hospital have a better chance of remaining 
out than do patients with less crystallized 
vocational plans. 

The hypothesis may be seen as an out- 
growth of the increasing awareness among 
theoreticians of the general significance of 
psycho-social factors for mental illness; and 
the empirical observations and logical de 
ductions of workers closely connected with 
the problem of the social recovery of mental 
patients who have come to recognize the 
necessity for dealing with the question of 
vocational adjustment. 

The following represents an attempt to 
present systematically the specific theoreti- 
cal, observational and experimental support 
for the hypothesis. 

Crystallization may be expected to lead 
to employment, and lead to it more readily 
through implementation of the plan and/or 
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as the result of the positive attitude toward 
work which possession of plans indicates. 
As a result there is: 


1. A minimum of floundering and emo- 
tional stress accompanying the extended 
and disappointing job seeking charac- 
teristic of uncrystallized thinking. It is 
the avoidance of this stress which is the 
basis of the social work approach. 

2. A shortened period of post-hospital in- 
activity. Inactivity, after discharge and 
prior to employment, may be expected 
to encourage autistic reactions on the 
part of the schizophrenic and lead to 
relapse. 

5. Finally to be considered are the thera- 
peutic implications of employment 
which are becoming more widely recog- 
nized. 

a) Work as In-Hospital Therapy. ‘To- 
y many mental institutions boast large 
machine shops, woodworking shops, up- 
holstery shops, and the like, supervised 
by professional personnel identified as 
“therapists.” 
(b) Socially Useful Work as ata 
Workers in the field have come to 
lieve that socially useful and productive 


work has therapeuti= advantages beyond 


those of shop work. It has been sug- 
ested that work oe gpm for patients 
in mental hospitals approximate as 
closely as possible working conditions in 
the community. Two programs wherein 
patients were allowed to work full time 
produced strikingly successful results in 
terms of the number of individuals who 
were thus able to relinquish patient 
status and become self-sufficient in the 
community [/5, 4]. 

(c) Work and Extra-Mural Adjustment. 
That employment in the community is 
an important -variable related to suc- 
cessful extra-mural adjustment is sug- 
gested by one analysis of twenty-two 
patients of assorted diagnoses released 
on convalescent status by a Veterans 
Hospital [/4]. Another study finds that 
“certain parolees are much better able 
to readjust if they are kept busy with a 
steady job, or if they can rebuild their 
ego by being self-supporting” [6]. And 
a third study of paroled patients con- 
cludes: “We believe that in the State 
hospitals of lowa there are an undeter- 


mined number of forgotten people 


whose recovery would be hestened 
through family care and a well-directed 
program of employment” [5]. 


The increasing awareness of the impor- 
tance of employment for the mentally ill 
is being steadily reflected in the current 
writing of workers concerned with the re- 
habilitation of these patients. A vocational 
rehabilitation worker notes: 

. the therapeutic outcomes of vocational adjust- 
ment were deemed to be salient to the total re- 
habilitation of the patient. From the viewpoint of 
mental hygiene, the heightening of a sense of self- 
worth in the individual on becoming independent 
through employment has meaning and significance 
beyond mere vocational adjustment. A better ad- 
justment in all functioning areas may be anticipated 
[12]. 

A psychiatrist writes: 

A man’s worth in his own eyes, as well as in the 
eyes of his neighbors, is to a considerable extent 
determined by his ability to earn a living, Getting 
and holding a job is evidence to the patient that he 
has made a good recovery and strengthens his con- 
fidence [11]. 


Another psychiatrist writes: 


. . a8 all parts of our lives influence our working 
ability and satisfaction, so too our working abilities 
and satisfactions influence all other parts of our 
lives... . Vocational adjustment for many patients 
under psychiatric treatment becomes not only a 
partial goal in treatment, but also a means through 
which treatment may be considerably implemented 
[3]. 


and the Annual Report of the Federal 
Security Agency (1952) concludes that: 


In many instances suitable employment is the 
crucial factor in sustaining the emotional balance 
of the person who has been mentally ill [/]. 


As has been suggested above, interest in 
the vocational rehabilitation of mental 
patients is a fairly recent development and 
is largely a post-World War II phenome- 
non. It is only as recently as 1943 that 
Congress passed the Barden-LaFollette Act 
(Public Law 113, 78th Congress) which 
extended the services of State Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation offices to include 
the mentally disabled. 

It is not surprising, therefore, chat the 
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amount of experimentally established 
knowledge which we possess in this area 
is at present quite meager and the need for 
such knowledge great. 


A fundamental first step in adding to knowledge of 
rehabilitation in the community is to make a de- 
tailed analysis of the real social world to which a 
patient returns, whether or not a formal interven- 
tion by health or welfare agencies occurs, . . . . 
The major objective is not to document these 
situations historically for each individual patient 
but rather to determine general patterns which 
affect large numbers of patients and to assess the 
rehabilitative or illness-producing values of forces 
within these patterns [/6]. 


The author of this statement lists sev- 
eral areas which we need to explore, one of 
which is “(the patient's) relation to the 
occupational world.” 

Three degrees of vocational crystalliza- 
tion were defined, as follows: 


1. The highest degree of crystallization: 
patient had a job awaiting him upon 
discharge. 

. The next degree of crystallization: pa- 
tient knew merely the type of work in 
which he wished to engage. 

. The lowest degree of crystallization: 
patient had neither a job nor ideas as to 
the type of work he was going to seek. 


It was predicted that those in cate- 
gory (1) would have a lower return rate 
than those in category (2) who, in turn, 
would have a lower return rate than those 
in category (3). 

Patients leaving a Veterans Administra- 
tion neuropsychiatric hospital during the 
two-year period ending 18 months prior to 
the commencement of the study served as 
the population examined. All patients 
satisfying the following four criteria were 
selected: 1. Diagnosis of “Schizophrenic re- 
action, chronic, severe.” 2. Departed from 
hospital on “Trial Visit” status. 3. Were 
World War II veterans. 4. Were rated as 
being trainable for employment at time of 
departure. 

The two-year period yielded 114 patients 
who satisfied these criteria. These 114 pa- 
tients comprised the population studied. 
This group was divided into those who re- 
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quired rehospitalization within 18 months 
of departure from the hospital and those 
who did not. Each case was further clas- 
sified regarding the degree of crystallization 
of his vocational plans at the time of his 
departure from the hospital. Abstracts of 
the “Pre-Trial Visit Report” of the Social 
Service Department served as the basis for 
this classification as listed above. Two 
disinterested persons rated the abstracts for 
degree of crystallization as a check upon 
the reliability of the investigator's ratings. 

In addition, the rating of each patient's 
“degree of incapacity” (essentially a rating 
of the severity of the patient's psychotic 
manifestations) at time of departure was 
noted as was information on whether he 
obtained employment while out of the hos- 
pital. Data were also collected regarding 
six biographical factors: (1) age; (2) num- 
ber of hospitalizations; (3) total hospitali- 
zation; (4) length of last hospitalization; 
(5) education; and (6) marital status, so 
that the comparability of rehospitalized and 
non-rehospitalized groups could be deter- 
mined on the basis of these factors. 

Significance was tested by x? and student's 
t, and accepted at the 0.05 level of con- 
fidence. 

The major findings of the study were as 
follows: 


1. Having a job to go to, and having a 
crystallized vocational plan, are both re- 
lated to remaining out of the hospital. 

. No relationships were found between 
severity of pre- —— psychotic mani- 
festations and rehospitalization. 

. Those with pre-departure vocational 
plans tended to obtain employment more 
often than those without plans. 

. Those who obtained employment re- 
mained out of the bospieal longer than 
those who did not obtain employment. 


These findings support the practice of 
encouraging vocational planning on the 
part of mental patients preparing to leave 
the hospital. The results also suggest the 
desirability of providing patients with voca. 
tional counseling in order to facilitate et- 
fective job planning and job finding. 

Since the results of this study suggest the 


value of a vocational counseling program 
for mental patients but do not directly 
evaluate such a program, it would appear 
to be of value to conduct a similar experi- 
ment with the independent variable of pro- 
fessional vocational counseling introduced 
so that the rehospitalization rate for those 
whose jobs and plans were developed with 
professional assistance might be compared 
with the rehospitalization rates of groups 
(as in this study) whose jobs and plans 
were derived without such assistance. 

The finding that those with jobs have an 
equally promising prognosis as those with 
plans suggests the desirability of investiga- 
tion regarding what constitutes suitable em- 
ployment for schizophrenics. It also sug- 
gests investigation of the extent to which 
vocational planning on the part of the 
schizophrenic patient may be significant as 
a reflection of the severity of the disease 
entity itself with prognostic implications in 
the narrow medical sense, as opposed to its 
implications in terms of the subsequent, 
personally rewarding, experiences derived 
therefrom. 

Generally, the present study supports the 
growing tendency to view schizophrenia in 
the broader social setting or “field,” and 
suggests the value of further studies investi- 
gating this relationship. 
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ON REASONABLENESS 


In my opinion, the most useful ideal to fall in love with is the ancient 
and austere one of reasonableness. The love of reasonableness is a little 
like that habit which James thought the best of all habits, the habit of 
breaking habits; it can leave untouched what is sound in conduct and yet 
provide a critique of old habits and a growing-point for new. And over 
and over again in the past it has proved able, without any theological 
backing whatever, to hold men to the road, even to hold them to the hard 
virtues of justice, consideration and unselfishness.—Branp BLANSHARD in 


February 28 New Republic. 
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WHAT IS A COMMUNITY AGENCY? 


by HERBERT SANDERSON 


with “community resources’ 
helps a vocational counselor to be more 
effective in his work by enabling him to 
make appropriate referrals when necessary. 
Such familiarity can also help the counse- 
lor define his own position and function in 
the professional world. However, in order 
to know the community resources which are 
available in any given locality we need to 
have as clear a definition as possible of what 
is a community resource or community 
agency. 

Recently a counselor in a privately spon- 
sored vocational service expressed the view 
that his was a community service because 
it was open to all members of the com- 
munity, or even to anyone living outside 
of that city, provided the applicant was 
able to pay the counseling fee. The ques- 
tion arises, how is this counselor's agency 
different from, let us say, a gas station? 
The filling station, too, serves anyone will- 
ing to pay for the service or merchandise. 
Is that a community service also, or is it a 
commercial enterprise? 

A clearer understanding of what a com- 
munity service is seems to be necessary. 
Generally three types of agencies exist: 
(1) the public agency, (2) the voluntary or 
private agency, and (3) the commercial 
agency. A public agency is one which is 
supported through taxation, such as the 
New York State Division of Vocational Re. 
habilitation. A private agency derives its 
funds from voluntary contributions made 
either directly, or through the Community 
Chest or a similar body. A commercial 
agency, such as an employment office, is a 
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business venture financed by tees charged 
either to the employer or the employee. 
The manner in which an agency is financed 
is one of the criteria in deciding whether 
it is a Community service or not, for the 
source of its revenue will also determine 
how it functions, its policy, and operation 
in general. A commercial employment or 
vocational guidance service will not be 
given further consideration in the present 
discussion, for as a private business, it is 
presumably operated exclusivgly for the 
benefit of its owner, and has no major 
community-wide interests or obligations. 

A community agency, whether public or 
private, is as a rule concerned with some 
special aspect of total community welfare, 
and therefore functions in cooperation with 
other existing facilities. Public, or tax 
supported agencies, have a structure of 
their own. Their budget, intake policies, 
and nature of service are established 
through legislation and are administered 
through clearly designated bodies. Since 
the eligibility requirements for clients are 
prescribed by law, a public agency must ac- 
cept all those meeting such requirements. 
A private agency, in contrast, can limit its 
intake in any way it sees fit to render its 
services most effectively. 

Counselors working for public institu 
tions usually have a clear picture of their 
professional responsibilities, functions, and 
the role of their agency as a whole. Coun 
selors employed by private agencies serv 
ing the community, however, do not always 
have as clear an understanding of their 
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part in the over-all plan. This relative 
lack of clarity may stem from the fact that 
private agencies usually have a less sharply 
defined structure and often allow greater 
flexibility regarding their policies and prac- 
tices. Although, unlike public agencies 
they are not governed by legally defined 
rules, they nevertheless do possess a code of 
self-imposed principles which characterize 
them as community agencies. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to examine further some 
of the basic features of these private com- 
munity services. 

The voluntary or private agencies are 
usually governed by an elected Board of 
Directors. Such a board approves the 
agency's budget, determines the intake poli- 
cies, hires the executive director, and sets up 
the personnel code [/]. Since many voca- 
tional agencies operate under such a struc- 
ture particular attention will be paid to it. 


Social Need as a Criterion 


Whether the entire community or only 
a particular segment thereof is served by 


the voluntary agency is not a criterion for 
ascertaining whether it is a community 
agency or not. An agency may limit its 
service to certain groups such as Jews, ado- 
lescents, the blind, and still be considered 
a community agency. What characterizes 
it as a Community service is not so much 
the range of its activity, as the fact that it 
is designed to meet a social need. The 
agency is there to render a wanted service 
either to the community as a whole, or to 
some particular section especially in need of 
such a service. 

When a voluntary agency takes it upon 
itself to assist people in the community 
with certain problems, it does so because of 
a conviction that there exists a social and 
personal need for such a service that is not 
being met by other local agencies. Thus 
it will attempt to avoid duplication. As a 
community service it will not ask whether 
the potential clients will be able or willing 
to pay for the services and thus subsidize 
the agency. Instead, it will attempt to 
raise the funds necessary for its operation 
either through a direct fund-raising cam- 
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paign, or through the Community Chest, 
and offer its services to the people free of 
charge. In some instances fees may be 
charged to defray some of the expenses. A 
sliding scale is usually provided and ar- 
rangements made so that no individual, in 
need of assistance, may be denied the serv- 
ices because of his inability to pay. In other 
words, a community service must be pre- 
pared to operate at a “deficit.” It cannot 
expect its clients to contribute entirely, or 
even largely, to its operational costs. 

A private community agency usually be- 
longs to the Council of Social Agencies and 
to various national professional organiza- 
tions. The vocational guidance services 
may be expected to be accredited by the 
NVGA, which also prescribes certain pro- 
fessional and ethical standards. Belonging 
to the Council of Social . Agencies will 
frequently cement the bonds between the 
vocational services and other social agencies. 
It will engender closer community-wide co- 
operation among the various agencies and 
promote a better understanding among the 
existing helping professions. 

A community agency because of its kin- 
ship to other agencies in similar and re- 
lated areas will attempt to maintain com- 
parable ethical practices, standards, and 
procedures. It will customarily participate 
in over-all community planning by serving 
on various committees, by being represented 
at different professional conferences, and 
by sponsoring local events of benefit to the 
people as a whole. Its board members 
often serve on boards of other communal 
agencies and by doing so, integrate the work 
of the respective services. 


Referral Functions 


Last, a community agency may be recog- 
nized by the use it makes of other resources 
when the welfare of the client is concerned. 
For example, a client with a vocational 
problem may also need the help of a family 
service or a psychiatric clinic. The counsel- 
ing agency may wish to refer the client for 
additional services, or may carry the case 
jointly with another agency [2]. Such 
situations frequently call for a great deal of 
inter-dgency communication. 
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To summarize, three types of agencies are 
generally recognized—the public agency, 
the private or voluntary agency, and the 
commercial agency. The present discus- 
sion centered around the private commu- 
nity agency because it was felt that fur- 
ther clarification is desirable in that area. 
The public (“Government”) agencies by 
virtue of their legal status possess a well- 
established rationale which presents little 
or no ambiguity. The commercial agencies 
were mentioned only briefly, because as 
business enterprises, they play a compara- 
tively minor role in community planning. 
The privately endowed agencies, however, 
because of their flexible policies and prac- 
tices seem to require further clarification. 

The outstanding characteristics of a pri- 
vate community agency are: (1) it exists 
because its supporters believe that there is a 
social need which the agency can meet; 


(2) it is supported through voluntary con- 
tributions and is usually administered 
through an elected board of directors. This 
board is responsible for approving the 
budget and for defining policies; (3) it is h- 
nanced directly, or indirectly, through 
voluntary contributions and does not de- 
pend on the clientele for its financial sup- 
port; (4) it participates (through the Coun- 
cil of Social. Agencies or an analogous body) 
in broad community planning; (5) it main- 
tains an active relationship with other 
agencies in the community through inter. 
agency referral and joint participation on 
specific cases. 
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COMMITTEE TO ORIENT YOUTH FOR MILITARY SERVICE 


President Charles E. Odell of NVGA has designated James D. Teller 
(Chairman), John P. Mundy, D. G. Price, Carl Horn, Thomas E. Christen- 
sen, and Morris Krugman as a special committee to cooperate with the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals in the stimulation 
and evaluation of the use of a guidance program entitled “Your Life Plans 
and the Armed Forces.” This program presently embraces a textbook for 
secondary school students and a handbook for teachers. These will be 
published by The American Council on Education. Copies of the books 
should be in the hands of secondary school principals about October 1, 
1955. Suggestions for using the books in secondary school vocational 
guidance programs will be published in the October issue of the Newsletter 
of the Military Interest Section, NVGA. If you would like to be placed 
on the mailing list for the Section or to assist this Committee in a pilot 
test of the program, please write the Chairman at 3522 Valley Drive, 
Alexandria, Virginia. 


PLACEMENT’S PLACE 
In Guidance and Counseling 


Pr HAS LONG been recognized as 
related to guidance and counseling, but 
the relationship has been lacking in clarity. 
Is placement a legitimate function of guid- 
ance? Is placement a proper function of 
industry? Should placement be done by 
the public employment service alone? Are 
placement and counseling best conducted 
as separate functions? Should both func- 
tions within a school or agency be per- 
formed by the same personnel? Should a 
counselor do placement? Should a place- 
ment worker do counseling? Answers to 
questions like these have been approached 
in this article through a consideration of 
both pertinent literature and actual 
prac tice. 

Placement is employed here in the sense 
of vocational or job placement, not educa- 
tional placement in an institution of learn- 
ing. With regard to guidance and counsel- 
ing such a distinction is much more tenu- 
ous, since educational guidance and educa- 
tional counseling are usually conducted 
with a vocational end in mind. In view of 
the questions raised, however, vocational 
guidance and vocational counseling may be 
thought of as the processes under discussion. 


Placement and Guidance 


Placement has generally been considered 
a function of guidance. It has been de- 
scribed by Super (/8, p. 40] as “distinctly a 
guidance responsibility,” by Brockmann 
and Smith [4, p. 379] as “one important 
phase of a complete guidance program,” by 
Kitson and Newton [9, p. 15] as “an integral 
part of vocational guidance,” and by Jones 
[8, p. 402] as “essential in guidance.” Place- 
ment was included in the National Voca- 
tional Guidance Association's definition of 
vocational guidance [/3, p. 772) as “the 
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process of assisting the individual to choose 
an occupation, ‘prepare for it, enter upon 
and progress in it.” 

Guidance in its beginnings was indeed 
little more than placement. From this 
initial overemphasis on placement, the 
pendulum later swung toward the other 
extreme, placement being considered by 
some to have no place in guidance. It was 
felt that if guidance was done properly, 
placement would take care of itself. 

So far had the pendulum swung that by 
1938 Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson 
declared that “the problem of job place- 
ment has been sadly neglected by schools 
and colleges and by society as well” (/6, p. 
288). In 1946 Warters wrote that “the 
placement service is seldom provided to- 
day” (20, p. 182]. More recently Olshansky 
{/5, p. 540] lamented the overemphasis on 
the choice phase to the detriment of the 
other phases of the guidance process. “By 
and large,” he complained, “the other three 
terms (preparation, placement, and prog- 
ress) have received cursory treatment.” 

Placement as a function of guidance can 
be regarded as a protection of the invest- 
ment of guidance in.a client. When guid- 
ance fails to protect its investment, place- 
ment frequently becomes a function of in- 
dustry. And industry's investment is of a 
different nature. “When placement is an 
industrial service,” says Warters, “the em- 
phasis is usually on the job rather than on 
the individual and his needs . . . The needs 
ol the employer are placed before those ot 
youth... .” (20, p. 185]. This no doubt 
remains true, despite a considerable tend- 
ency in many industrial concerns toward a 
broader approach to their own self-interest. 

Since 1933 the public employment serv- 
ice has developed as another possible re- 
pository of the responsibility for placement. . 
For some time the battle lines have been 
drawn rather sharply between those favor- 
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ing the employment service and those favor- 
ing the schools. The former have gradu- 
ally gained aid and comfort from their 
ostensible enemies. ‘The American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators in 1943, 
while recognizing placement as part of the 
“continuing responsibility of the schools to 
youth” [/, pp. 199-223], concluded that, be- 
cause of the growing complexities of man- 
power needs and occupational analyses, 
“public placement services should in- 
creasingly be assumed by government 
agencies” [/, p. 217]. 

The arguments which have been ad. 
vanced in favor of the assumption of the 
placement function by the state employ- 
ment agencies are generally to the effect 
that such specialized governmental agencies 
can render more effective service, since 
they have easier access to all types of occu- 
pational and labor market information and 
are set up especially to perform placement. 
Guidance personnel lack the time, it is 
said, to devote to placement. It is also 
argued that job seekers who may later be 
dealing with the employment service might 
just as well deal with it from the start. 
Some youth, it is argued as well, may pre- 
fer to make a clean break with the school 
and seek placement help elsewhere. It is 
argued, too, that youth may more easily 
be weaned away from dependence upon the 
school if placement is handled by an outside 
agency. A further argument is that dupli- 
cation of placement efforts is uneconomical 
and may create ill will in employers through 
competition for their attention. This is of 
course a double-edged argument. 

If the writer may enter the fray, he would 
like to point out two possible dangers in 
the assumption by the public employment 
service of increasing control over placement. 
One danger is that agencies with their 
fingers on the pulse of the labor market 
may be guided in their placements more by 
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the job openings of the moment than by 
the long-range needs of the client. A pet 
haps broader danger is that government, 
like industry, may tend to put its own needs 
before the needs of the persons to be 
placed. Manpower shortages may deter- 
mine placements. The goal of guidance, 
as Super has well emphasized [/9], is human 
development, not manpower utilization. 

Other arguments have been advanced by 
those who advocate retention by the school 
of responsibility for placement. If the em 
ployment service is closer to occupational 
information, it is argued, the school is 
closer to information about the student, in- 
formation about his capacities and needs 
upon which must be any proper 
placement. Jones maintains, furthermore, 
that “vocational guidance cannot be eth 
ciently administered without the informa 
tion to be gained by placement and with 
out the contacts with employers that can 
be secured only in this way” [8, p. 402), 
Some writers, regarding placement as the 
culmination of the guidance process, con 
sider the school derelict in its duty if it 
neglects this important step: “not to per 
form this service is to leave vocational 
guidance unfinished . . ." (20, p. 182). Al 
though earlier phases of the guidance proc- 
ess may have led to the choice of a suitable 
occupation, a counselee may nevertheless 
land in an unsuitable job. He may need 
placement assistance to implement his oc. 
cupational choice. If unable to find ap- 
propriate employment, he may require fur 
ther counseling geared toward the profitable 
use of time which might otherwise be 
wasted. Related employment or additional 
training may be in order. Periods of job 
scarcity point up the importance of place 
ment’s integration within the total guid 
ance process. 

The point of view now most commonly 
held seems to be that competition between 
schools and employment service must give 
way to cooperation. “It is not so much a 
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question of who does the . . . placement 
work,” wrote Super more than a decade ago, 
“as one of how it is done. . .” [/8, p. 
247). To Novak [/4, p. 259), it is not so 
much who does it as that it be done. 
The question is an academic one, of course, 
- in communities with no public employ- 
ment service; there the schools must be 
responsible for placement. In many com- 
munities where both facilities exist, a col- 
laborative approach to placement has been 
practiced for some years, a number of satis- 
factory working relationships having 
evolved. The employment service, instead 
of waiting for high school students enter- 
ing the labor market to come to its offices, 
has provided its assistance right in the 
schools at job-seeking time. Schools fre- 
quently furnish the employment service 
with information about students pertinent 
to placement. In some localities the com- 


munity itself has accepted responsibility for 
placement, establishing a centralized office 
for this purpose, whether located in school 
or agency. Although no ideal arrangement 
has as yet been achieved, cooperation be- 


tween schools and employment service does 
seem a possible answer to the question re- 
garding whose function placement should 
be. The function can be shared. The 
locus of responsibility, however, should re- 
main chiefly where the guidance point of 
view predominates—in the schools. 


_ Placement and Counseling 


Where placement functions within the 
framework of guidance, how is it related to 
counseling? Mahoney's jury of experts con- 
sidered an understanding of this relation- 
ship to be essential to the training of coun- 
selors (//, p. 41.) The picture of this rela- 
tionship within the guidance frame has 
depended upon the point of view of the be- 
holder. The counselor tends to look upon 
the relationship one way, the placement 
worker another. 

“In most educational institutions,” writes 
one placement worker, “the placement office 
is the most logical place to formulate, super- 
vise and carry out a vocational orientation, 
guidance and counselling program” [7, p. 
26). Another placement worker includes 


“The Guidance of Students” as one of four 
functions of placement and suggests that 
placement workers “can give much help in 
designing the professional lives of young 
people” (/0, p. 55). Still another, speaking 
of the employment manager or other per- 
sonnel worker who interviews applicants 
for jobs in industry, says [3, p. 47]: “Not 
only does he function as an employment 
man, he must also be prepared to accept 
the responsibilities of a vocational counse- 
lor.” 

Despite the natural desire of any disci- 
pline to extend its own function, writers 
on counseling seem to have exercised much 
greater restraint in this regard. They ap- 
pear to make a distinction between func- 
tion and responsibility. They do not insist 
that one person perform the functions of 
all the phases of the guidance process. 
They do, however, hold the counselor re- 
sponsible for all the phases. “It is im- 
portant to remember,” writes Failor, “that 
the counselor is a key figure in the provi- 
sion of guidance services that extend be- 
yond the counseling function” [6, p. 261). 
Mahoney similarly says “the job of the 
secondary school counselor goes beyond the 
act of counseling .. .” UJ, p. 7]. Both 
these writers mention placement as one of 
the coungelor’s responsibilities. 

The function of placement is usually 
considered “distinct and technical” [/1, p. 
41). “Placement involves a congeries of 
specialized techniques,” remark Kitson and 
Newton, “that mark it as a field of pro- 
fessional endeavor” [9, p. 15]. Shostrom 
and Brammer, who deliberately omit from 
their definition of vocational counseling 
(17, p. 2] any mention of placement, con- 
sider it a specialized resource to which 
counselors make referral [/7, p. 110). 
Myers, while recognizing that considerable 
overlapping is unavoidable, concludes that 
“it is well to keep the vocational counsel- 
ing function and the placement function 
fairly distinct” [/2, p. 308). 

In practice this separation of function 
seems to be the rule. Schools and commu- 
nity agencies generally have separate coun- 
selors and placement workers. Nor has 
this been simply a chance development; it 
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has frequently arisen from theoretical con- 
siderations. Those who conduct the Feder- 
ation Employment and Guidance Service 
in New York City, for example, have “their 
counseling and placement divisions work 
separately and together for the benefit of 
clients. Counselors prepare the individual 
for the recognition of the right job and 
placement workers help secure such a posi- 
tion. They believe the division of function 
sharpens the skills in both fields” [5, p. 2). 

This division of labor seems to be a wise 
one. “The placement officer,” says Ar- 
buckle, “is not the occupational informa- 
tion specialist, nor is he a vocational coun- 
selor. If he has to perform all three func- 
tions he cannot be especially effective in 
any of them” [2, p. 109]. Though most 
others consider occupational information 
to fall within the placement worker's spe- 
cialty (ef. Kitson and Newton [9, p. 131): 
“The placement officer is an occupational 
specialist.”), they would agree with Ar- 
buckle that specialization makes for greater 
efficiency. 

The efficiency bern of specialization can 
be enhanced, however, by a constant inter- 


play between counseling and placement. 
Neither can operate efficiently in isolation 


from the other. Placement workers need 
from counselors all the information they 
can get about persons to be placed. Coun- 
selors need from placement workers all 
the information they can get about local 
labor market conditions, for, as Super says 
(18, p. 40], “the vocational counselors are 
the school officers whose function it is to 
maintain an especially close relationship 
with the occupational world.” 

It should be pointed out that while 
greater familiarity with the fluctuating labor 
market may prevent counselors’ operating 
in a vacuum, increased knowledge of cur- 
rent job situations must not cause counse- 
lors to lose sight of broader trends. When 
counselors fail to see the forest for the trees, 
many clients may get lost in the woods. 
Just as a physician, to change the metaphor, 
does not draw conclusions about his pa- 
tient’s ultimate health from a temporarily 
slow or rapid pulse, so a counselor cannot 
draw conclusions about an occupation’s 
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ultimate opportunities from momentary 
openings. 

To avoid dangers of this kind and to 
give counselors and placement workers bet- 
ter perspective, a worthwhile arrangement 
seems to be an occasional or a periodic 
shuffling of counseling and placement func- 
tions. In some community agencies, each 
worker for a period of time performs each 
of the various agency functions. By doing 
counseling, psychological testing, and place- 
ment, the worker gains a rounded view of 
the agency's mission, a view which is more 
likely to include the individual client, his 
basic needs and capacities, and his long. 
range goals. The local feasibility of such a 
plan would depend, of course, upon the 
backgrounds of the workers involved. 

Functional and personal limitations 
should always be borne in mind by coun- 
selor and placement worker. Neither 
should transcend these limitations when the 
client's welfare, the paramount considera- 
tion, is at stake. A counselor who has had 
little or no experience in placement might 
render his client a disservice by taking a 
random try at placing him. A placement 
worker might equally harm his client by 
attempting to counsel him about an occu- 
pational choice made after due delibera- 
tion. Competition between counselor and 
placement worker must be guarded against. 

Cooperation is the keynote in the coun- 
seling-placement relationship. All perti- 
nent information about clients and employ- 
ment prospects should flow smoothly and 
freely from one worker to another. Clients 
themselves must be eased through the 
transition from one function to the other. 
Lest they feel shuttled about unnecessarily, 
careful continuity and personal attention 
must be maintained. An understanding of 
the need for a cooperative approach may 
make irrelevant any question as to whether 
counseling embraces placement or place- 
ment embraces counseling. Working hand 
in hand, counselor and placement specialist 
should combine their efforts for the greater 
benefit of each client. 


Summary 


Placement, at first virtually synonomous 


with guidance, later developed into one 
phase of guidance. Growing more highly 
specialized, placement became a bone of 
contention between the schools and the 
public employment service. Good argu- 
ments were offered by each faction favoring 
its own hegemony over placement. A com- 
bining of forces has become a common 
resolution of this conflict. Though the 
function may be shared, the responsibility 
for placement as a phase of guidance should 
reside in the schools. 

Placement and counseling, being theo- 
retically considered rather distinct special- 
ties, have in practice been generally per- 
formed by separate personnel. While this 
appears to be the most efficient arrange- 
ment, increased efficiency seems attainable 
through constant cooperation between the 
two functions. Each recognizing his own 
limitations of function and competency, 
counselor and placement specialist should 
collaborate closely in developing relevant 
information and in articulating their func- 
tions for the client's benefit. 
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PROGRESS REPORT: EXCHANGE OF IN-SERVICE TRAINING MATERIALS 


The note in the May, 1955, issue of the Journal requesting references 
to handbooks pertaining to in-service training of faculty counselors 
brought forth a gratifying response of 20 replies by the end of June. 
Bernard R. Black, who has undertaken the compilation of a list of this 
material, hopes that those who may have missed the earlier notice and 
have such handbooks available will get in touch with him. The project 
grew out of a 1955 Convention program where many members expressed 
an interest in exchanging materials on the in-service training of faculty 
counselors. Dr. Black is Assistant Dean, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 
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Editorial 


W: HAVE traveled a long road in our 
work from an approach characterized 
by good intentions and poor information 
to a stage in which we take tor granted the 
autonomy of the human being and seek a 
basis other than intuition or superior wis- 
dom for what we do in personnel and 
guidance work. 

These prime characteristics of our prog- 
ress identify to Journal editorship the 
broad aims of this publication: basically 
to reinforce and implement the beliefs (1) 
that the personnel and guidance counselor 
is a worker in the scientific tradition; that 
he must attempt to find out not only what 
works but also why it works, and (2) that 
personnel and guidance work rests upon a 
basic and deeply-rooted respect for the in- 
dividual human being, his ability under 
proper settings to mobilize his resources, 
and the great variety of acceptable differ- 
ences among individuals. 

This attempts only to make explicit what 
now is pretty obvious and is reflected in 
every issue of the Journal. No remarkable 
change is at hand, therefore. Let all be 
reassured that while our general aims are 
clear, the Editorial Board is keenly aware 
of the fact that life is real and that many 
problems get in the way of progress toward 
aims. Well-trained workers cost money. 
Sound training opportunities, while plenti- 
ful in large metropolitan areas, are not, in 
many places, readily available. The spread 
of sophistication among personnel and 
guidance workers is considerable. It is 
difhcult, considering she demands of every- 
day living to energize one’s motivations for 
necessary training. The various theoretical 
orientations and the variety of work settings 
of APGA members pose another series of 
problems. All of these and other aspects 
of reality are most firmly in mind. 

In keeping with the general aims and 
with awareness of reality, the Journal in- 
vites submission of articles which deal with 
significant practices in the field, and with 
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discussion of pertinent current problems. 
Questions about counselor competence re- 
sult in a need for consideration of the train- 
ing of personnel and guidance workers and 
such articles also are invited. Theory un- 
derlying personnel and guidance practice, 
and research that gives promise of practical 
application are, of course, of major interest, 
The Journal will seek such articles and in 
vites submission of such material. 


The Journal is not a lone-wolf operation. 
Editorial work is a cooperative function in 
which all Editorial Board members are 
engaged. But even this is not enough. 
The Editorial Board constantly must test 
its own perceptions of what is sound and 
valid against the expressed wants of Journal 
readers. The question of feed-back is seri 
ous; you, the reader, must say what is on 
your mind about the Journal and its con 
tents. In helping to bring this about, the 
Letters to the Fditor column will be ex- 
panded. 


Current plans call for continued use of 
special features, Audio-Visual Aids, You 
Might Like to Read, Brict-Cases, and the 
others, and indeed, to sugmeni chem. How 
ever, in view of the fact that we have a 
given budget of so many Journal pages, new 
features, like in-service training techniques, 
will be alternated with columns now ap 
pearing. Since the Journal is not only our 
technical and professional medium but also 
the official vehicle of APGA, close atten- 
tion will be paid to Association Activities. 
We have the space, and we will stimulate, 
provoke, and nag. We hope that Division 
and Branch Presidents and Committee 
Chairmen will make good use of the De 
partment. 

The Journal should be a vehicle for com 
munication from the theorist, researcher, 
and practitioner to all of us in personne! 
and guidance work. This should give 
added meaning to what we do and should 
help us to do it better.—J.S. 


Letters 


from our readers 


To the Editor: 

1 am the discoverer of a pervasive illness which 
if unchecked may have terrible results. I thought, 
therefore, that this should be brought to the atten- 
tion of your readers. Although diagnostic signs are 
identified in terms of teaching practice, 1 dare say 
equivalent symptomatology can be found, if 
searched for, among guidance workers. 

Do you have “E B?” 

The newly-discovered disease is “E B,” or edu- 
cator’s burden. It strikes if you try to do every- 
thing the speeches, articles, and books say a teacher 
should do. 

Early diagnosis may save what is left of you. 
Answer this true-or-false questionnaire, which you 
can be sure is standardized and unspeakably valid: 


1. You should always and simultaneously cover 
theory and practice as well as aim the student 
toward a good job. 

2. You must assign reading that is fascinating, 
reliable, and intensive—but not much trouble for 
the reader, 

3. You should teach all vital information, but 
not “just facts,” which are senseless, (Future 
dentists may not know much about the teeth— 
“just facts”—but they will know “how to think,” 
which is all that really matters.) 

4. Students must regard you as friendly, stimu- 
lating, and helpful no matter what grades they get. 

5. Remember that the only important educa- 
tional concern is with the student's whole person- 
ality. Do not offend him with prying tests. You 
can teach some subject matter but students should 
not actually notice it. Certainly they should not 
be bothered by it. 

6. You must not be old fashioned. But you 


must also not be too progressive. What you say 
and do must avoid offense to anyone in your com- 
munity, or anyone else's community. 

7. You should have the latest books, journals, 
and teaching aids. The only restriction is that they 
should not cost money. 

8. Dress attractively, but not so attractively as 
to be attractive. You might draw attention away 
from the subject matter or from the thought that 
the student's total personality is important. 

9. Students, colleagues, officials, and parents 
must rate you “brilliantly superior” on “friendli- 
ness,” “sense of humor,” “integrity,” or any other 
trait someone wants to put on a rating blank. 

10. You should never relax and enjoy your 
leisure. Keep adding to your “teaching personal- 
ity” and quiet any fears that you might be human. 

11. You have full responsibility for the forma- 
tive years, the years following the formative years, 
the nation’s future and the future of such other 
nations as may be designated, the security of 
democracy, and anything else. 

12. You do not need a salary because you love 
your work, 


If you gave more than one “true” response you 
have the dread “E B"—severe. Start treatment at 
once. 

The writer has invented a device to cure you. 
The machine, based on statistics, permits dials to 
be adjusted for your educational subject matter 
and the age of your students, Then, no matter 
what the subject matter or age may be, it deals you 
the same mallet blow on the head and leaves you 
with the single, simple essence of pedagogy: 

Look inside yourself for what to teach. Consult 
your feelings. Communicate with your students on 
the basis of what you find stored there. 

Rosert Tyson 
Hunter College 
Bronx, New York 


Where: 
When: 


Washington, D. C. 


Convention plans already under way! 


More to follow in succeeding months — 


What: APGA Convention — 1956 


March 25-29, 1956 (Week of the famous Cherry Blossom Festival) 
Plan NOW to attend the first APGA Convention in the nation's Capitol. 


_Broad plans for the development of an outstanding convention program were formulated at a 
Program Workshop held at Headquarters in May. Participants included President Corr¢é, APGA 
convention planners and the program chairmen of All Divisions. Straws in the wind: A 
national figure as keynote speaker—-some jointly sponsored interdivisional meetings enabling 
more people to take in more convention— integration and interpretation of convention highlights 
by a prominent guest observer—-a look at guidance as national policy 
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Association Activities 


Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


A Backward Glance—A Look to the Future 


T is ALWAyYs difficult for an individual to 
look back over a period of twenty months 
of intense activity and keep things in proper 
focus. The writer, your Executive Secre- 
tary for that period of time, found a rich 
and rewarding field of service with the 
Association, a period of concentrated ac- 
tivity in a number of areas, and throughout 
it all a rich and rewarding experience in 
carrying out and developing the activities 
which were assigned to him by the Execu- 
tive Council. 

One of the activities which should be 
noticeable to the field involves the im- 
provement of office procedures at Head- 
quarters. One most apparent change con- 
sists of the speed with which the member- 
ship remittances are handled upon their 
receipt at Headquarters. In spite of cer- 
tain rush periods during the past year, the 
membership card. was started toward the 
renewed member within 48 hours of its 
receipt in the Office. In most instances the 
first “sundown” saw the return membership 
card in the mails headed for the renewed 
member. 

Another innovation which offers much 
promise for more effective operation and 
which is worthy of mention in this short 
review consists of holding various indivi- 
duals responsible for carrying out specific 
operations in the Office. This is true of 
APGA’'s publications, placement activities, 
memberships and subscriptions and an ad- 
ministrative assistant responsible for corre- 
spondence and committments of the Execu- 
tive Secretary. The administrative assistant 
is a recent addition to the staff. It is an- 
ticipated that this new addition to the staff 
will eliminate the necessity of delaying de- 
cisions and committments,upon the part of 
the Executive Secretary during field trips 
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and necessary local absences from the office. 
This seems appropriate especially in view 
of the emphasis upon Branch visitation 
and development which the Executive 
Council outlined for the current year. It 
it hoped that this additional individualiza. 
tion of responsibilities within the office will 
result in greater efficiency in this area as 
has been noted already in the others. 

One of the most gratifying experiences 
during the past twenty months has been the 
opportunity to meet with Branch officials 
and become acquainted with the members 
of the various branches. With the clarifica- 
tion of Branch status at the 1955 Chicago 
Convention there is every likelihood that 
the Branches and the development of addi- 
tional branches will become one very im- 
portant aspect in the growth of the Associa- 
tion. This is particularly true in the light 
of the action taken by Division Three, The 
National Vocational Guidance Association. 

Committee activity has developed to an 
all-time high during the past two years. It 
would be difficult to identify those commit- 
tees that made outstanding contributions 
during this period, since all of them were 
active and presented excellent reports dur- 
ing the past two National conventions. The 
opportunity to contribute to the professional 
association through committee activity re- 
mains one of the most gratifying experi- 
ences for the membership. 

The American Personnel and Guidance 
Association has continued to receive further 
recognition at the National level. There 
is every liklihood that APGA will be in- 
cluded in a Federally sponsored program 
through which leaders and specialists from 
foreign countries who have visited in the 
United States and have had training in some 
of the institutions of higher learning will 
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he sponsored individually by the Associa- 
tion and its members. This includes not 
only the provision of the Association publi- 
cations but also assisting these Nationals 
in the under-developed areas in the solu- 
tion of their professional problems and aid 
in the establishment of associations in those 
countries similar to APGA. 

The Headquarters Office has served as 
a consultant to various National groups. It 
has been recognized as one of the “in” 
groups among kindred professional associa- 
tions within Washington, D. C. With the 
addition of a new Executive Secretary, 
Arthur A. Hitchcock, to the staff, there is 
every promise that this type of recognition 
will continue to expand and be emphasized. 
In the selection of Dr. Hitchcock, the Ex- 
ecutive Council made a choice of an indi- 
vidual who shows all of the earmarks of a 
professional leader in personnel and guid- 
ance as well as a person who can work well 
with groups and individuals and enlist their 
heartiest Cooperation. 

The years ahead for APGA offer promise 
for its best development and the further es- 
tablishment of its status as one of the 
Nation's leading professional associations. 
—FRANK L. Sievers, Chief, Guidance and 
Student Personnel Services Section, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C, 


And a Word from the new 
Secretary 


The first years of APGA have been great 
ones, with a growth and strength that are 
well of the vigor and quality 
of guidance and personnel work today. As 
Executive Secretary of the Association, 


Frank L. Sievers has been a great force. 
The Association and every individual mem- 
ber can be grateful that he held the office 
during this period. 

Now that Dr. Sievers has assumed the im- 
portant role of leadership of guidance serv- 
ices in the U. S. Office of Education, it is 
my privilege to take over the Executive 
Secretary's post. It is an honor to serve 
the Association, to serve you as individual 
members, to serve the Branches, and to serve 
the profession of guidance and personnel 
work. 

This Association is in a unique position. 
Within it are those people whose interests 
are devoted primarily to the development 
of children, youth, and adults—in school 
and out of school—in our society. Within 
the Association, the full realm of guidance 
and personnel work is represented. This 
is an important professional force in this 
world. 4 

The strength comes from individuals and 
from groups of individuals. I hope that as 
individuals and as groups you will know 
that your contributions, your ideas, 
opinions, suggestions, and questions are 
most welcome. This is a secretaryship in 
relation to each of the members as well as 
to the Branches and to our professional 
status and service. It is an honor to be re- 
lated to you in this professional and per- 
sonal capacity. 

To every member, my very personal greet- 
ings, and for every member to Dr. Sievers, 
our warm wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, Frank, and your leadership in the pro- 
fessional guidance and personnel services.— 
Arruur A. Hircncock, Executive Secretary, 
APGA. 


Personnel Workers to Learn about A.P.G.A. Placement 
Activities 


Pras ror the APGA Placement Steering 
Committee for the year 1955-1956 will 
be concerned with acquainting those in 
various areas of personnel work of the ac- 


tivities in placement of APGA. It is also 
anticipated that these groups will supply 


4 


many helpful suggestions concerning supply 
and demand in the areas they represent. 
Each member of the APGA Placement 
Steering Committee for 1955-1956 will have 
one area of special responsibility with which 
he and his subcommittee will be concerned. 
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Meinbers of the Steering Committee are: 


Leste Carwin, Associate Professor and Per- 
sonnel Counselor, Central Michigan Col- 
lege of Education, Mt. Pleasant, Michigan 
—Opportunities in Teacher Training In- 
stitutions other than those which Are Big 
Counselor Training Centers. 

Marcuerite CoLteMan, Supervisor, Special 
Placement Services, New York Employment 
Service, New York—Public Employment 
Service. 

Currorp G. Houston, Dean of Students, 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 
Colleges and Universities which Are Big 
Counselor Training Centers. 

Bersy James, Director of Placement, Skid. 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New York 
—Information from College and University 
Placement Officers. 

Grorce Mowrer, Director of Guidance, 
state of Michigan—State and City Guid- 
ance Departments. 

Rosert Woertiner, Director of Placement, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois— 
Social Welfare Agencies Using Guidance 
Personnel. 

Marcurrite ZarpoLeon, Special Assistant 
to the Assistant Secretary of Labor in 
Charge of Women's Affairs—Federal 
Government Agencies. 

ANNA Hanson, Director of Placement, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, Massachusetts—Re- 
port from Convention Placement Center. 


In the year just past, three principle ac- 
tivities in placement have been well estab- 
lished, the Employment Bulletin, the open 
files of candidates available, and the Con- 
vention Placement Service. With these as 
a nucleus, the Placement Steering Commit- 
tee now has a program for the coming year 
which is one of acquainting groups with 
these services, discovering ways in which 
the placement services can cooperate to 
mutual advantage with these groups. The 
result will be an impressive survey of supply 
and demand in many areas of the guidance 
and personnel field.-Joan Fiss Bisnor, 
Director of Placement, Wellesley Cotlege, 
and Chairman, APGA Placement Commit- 
lee. 
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Presidents Outline Special 
Division Concerns 


The notes carried below were received 
this summer from three APGA_ Division 
Presidents reporting on activities planned 
for the 1955-1956 year. Similar reports 


from the Presidents of ACPA and NVGA 
will appear in the October issue. 


Division 2: NAGSCT 


NAGSCT members are vitally concerned 
with problems of counselor taining, writes 
President E. G. Kennedy. At the Chicago 
convention in April there seemed to be con- 
siderable feeling that this organization 
should stress such problems as selection and 
training of counselors in many of its future 
activities. 

NAGSCT has been interested and active 
in counselor training for several years. This 
year a workshop was held preceding the 
regular convention meeting. A brief work- 
shop report was published, Tentative ar- 
rangements are being made for a similar 
workshop at convention time next year. 

The membership of NAGSCT will never 
be large because there are certain definite 
limitations. The membership chairman for 
the coming year is Charles N. Morris, who 
is also acting as the Division's program 
chairman for the Washington meeting. In 
spite of the fact that NAGSCT membership 
will never be large, the Executive Commit. 
tee is convinced that a number of eligible 
members have not been contacted; and 
every possible effort is being made to reach 
them during this year. It is hoped that state 
supervisors and counselor trainers and 
others in each state will make a specifi 
effort to encourage application by potential 
members. Contacts and suggestions from 
persons in the field will be welcomed by 
the Executive Committee at any time. 


Division 4: SPATE 

Membership promotion is also high on 
SPATE’s list of concerns, Jack Shaw re- 
ports. As President Shaw reminds us, the 
Student Personnel Association for Teacher 
Education (SPATE) functions as a profes. 
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sional organization of faculty and staff 
‘members interested in counseling, guid- 
ance, and other personnel work among stu- 
dents preparing for the teaching profession. 
Among its members are registrars, deans of 
men and women, psychological counselors, 

. faculty advisers, health service personnel, 
supervisors of student activities, placement 
officers, housing supervisors, and residence 
hall counselors. 

Each year SPATE carries on some special 
projects in addition to its general program 
of promotion of student personnel in 
teacher education. During 1955-1956, 
SPATE is cooperating with the Association 
for Student Teaching (AST) to produce a 
yearbook on Guidance in Teacher Educa- 
tion. Several members of SPATE are work- 
ing on the book. 

SPATE is participating with the Ameri- 
can Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education (AACTE) in its annual conven- 
tion in February. SPATE is affiliated with 
AACTE through the Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 

SPATE is also continuing its affiliation 
with the Council of Cooperation in Teacher 
Education, American Council on Educa- 
tion (CCTE), thereby participating in its 
present study of “Agreements and Disagree- 
ments in Teacher Education.” 

SPATE will also continue its own study, 
begun last year, on current problems of 
selection for teacher preparation. 

Membership in SPATE thus gives a per- 
son a definite part in the work of several 
major organizations in teacher education 
as well as specific assistance and professional 
opportunity through the organization it- 
self. 

Division 5: ASCA 

Edward Landy, President of ASCA, 
writes that the present officers of ASCA have 
given considerable thought to what they 
consider to be ASCA’s main function. 
This, they believe, is to provide a truly pro- 
fessional organization for the many thou- 
sands of school counselors about the coun- 
try. Toward that end they have instituted 
several steps: 


First, building on an excellent start, they 


are moving forward in further professional- 
izing the School Counselor. 

Second, they are trying to increase mem- 
bership while at the same time maintaining 
and even strengthening the standards for 
admission to ASCA. 

Third, they are increasing ASCA’s activi- 
ties at the APGA convention in Washington 
this spring. 

For the first time, the Board of Governors 
will meet twice a year instead of only at the 
convention. The second meeting is timed 
to follow that of the APGA Executive Coun- 
cil in Washington this coming October. 
They hope at that time to reach certain con- 
clusions which can be presented to the mem- 
bership at large for adoption. These will 
concern the raising of standards for admis- 
sion to ASCA, the development of a grass- 
roots Branch organization, and a more 
democratic and representative procedure for 
selecting delegates to the APGA Assembly 
and the ASCA business meeting at the na- 
tional conventions. 

As ASCA grows in strength and member- 
ship some of the long-range problems of 
counselor training and certification, needed 
research in school counseling, and addi- 
tional necessary publications should be in- 
creasingly given our attention. 

Any suggestions or comments from any of 
our members will be welcome. 


WHO’S WHO 
—and WHERE 


Wiuuiam H. McCrrary has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Bureau of Guidance of 
the California State Department of Educa- 
tion, succeeding Donald E. Kitch who now 
heads the Supplemental Education Services 
Section of the Department. 


Tuomas B. Surewssury, formerly Assist- 
ant Dean of Students at Hofstra College, 
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Hempstead, New York, has been appointed 
Associate Professor and Coordinator of Ad- 
vising at San Francisco State College. 


Donan E. Super, Professor of Education 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, spent the months of June 
and July in Europe. He visited the Na- 
tional Institute for the Study of Work and 
Vocational Guidance in Paris, together with 
other centers and laboratories of Applied 
Psychology in that area. During the week 
of July 17 to 23, he attended the Interna- 
tional Congress of Applied Psychology in 
London, England, where he read a paper 
on the work being done by the Career 
Pattern Study on the concept and measure- 
ment of Vocational Maturity, and chaired 
a symposium on “The Classification of Oc- 
cupations for Vocational Guidance Pur- 


poses. 


Hersert SANveRSON, formerly with the 
Counseling Center of the University of 
Buffalo, has accepted the position of Di- 
rector of Guidance Services with the Jewish 
Social Service Bureau of Miami, Florida. 


Joan Buxsaum, previously associated 
with the Federation Employment and Guid. 
ance Service and the Vocational Advisory 
Service, New York City, has joined the staff 
of United Cerebral Palsy of New York City, 
Inc., as Supervisor of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement Services. 


Heven Dexnsack has announced her re- 
tirement as school city director of secondary 
curriculum of the South Bend, Indiana, 
schools. She served in the city school sys- 
tem for over 41 years, mest of which were 
spent developing better guidance and cur- 
riculum programs. In 1916 Miss Dernback 
became the first guidance counselor at South 
Bend’s Central High School. She was 
named director of guidance and chairman 
of curriculum committees for the system in 
1919, a position she held until taking over 
her present post in 1946. Miss Dernback 
is a long standing member of NVGA, serv- 
ing as secretary for four years. 
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Science Research Associates announces 
the appointment of Robert Perloff as Di- 
reetor of Research for the SRA Research 
Department. 


Hirscn Lazaar SiLverMAn, formerly As- 
sistant Professor in Psychology Department 
of Rutgers University, is now Director ol 
Psychological Services of the Nutley, New 
Jersey, Board of Education and Lecturer 
in Psychology at Seton Hall University. 


Westey A. Por, formerly Guidance Con- 
sultant of the Junior Division and Counsel. 
ing Service at the University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, haz: been appointed to replace 
Arthur A. Hitchcock in the position of 
Director of the Junior Division and Coun- 
seling Service at the University of Nebraska. 


DEATHS 


Mary J. Drucker, Assistant State Super. 
visor of Guidance Services for Ohio, died 
in an automobile accident on June 14. She 
was en route from the Lydda airport to 
Jerusalem to begin four months of service 
as a U. N. Technical Assistant for the Inter- 
national Labor Organization when the car. 
truck crash occurred. Two representatives 
from the Israel Ministry of Labor with 
whom she was riding were seriously injured. 

For more than twenty-five years, Miss 
Drucker had been a leader in professional 
guidance work and closely related ficlds— 
in the Cincinnati schools, for N.Y.A. in 
Ohio, with the Ohio State Employment 
Service, and in the U. S. Navy. For the 
last seven years, in addition to serving as 
Assistant State Supervisor of Guidance 
Services, she was an Instructor in the coun- 
selor-training program at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

A long time member of NAGSCT and 
NVGA, Miss Drucker was a former Treas- 
urer and Trustee of NVGA, a member of 
the Editorial Board of Occupations, and 
served as chairman of numerous commit 
tees. 


WHAT’S YOUR VERDICT? 


Must divorced fathers contribute to their 
children’s college education? 


Fred, long divorced, had for years will- 
ingly contributed toward his daughter Ella's 
support, but when she became eighteen and 
—— from high school, he petitioned 
or relief, contending that as she was now 
of age he had fully discharged his obliga- 
tion. Ella, however, claimed need for con- 
tinued financial backing for the general col- 
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lege education she wished to pursue—and 
on that basis ‘the trial court denied Fred's 
plea. Indignant, he appealed. 

“My client would readily agree to any 
necessary expense,” argued his lawyer, “but 
surely so non-professional a course as Ella 
plans cannot be so classed. Therefore, to 
compel her father to help underwrite its 
cost would be judicial misfeasance.” 

What's your verdict? Should the trial 
court’s judgment be upheld? 


Decision: “No,” ruled the appellate court, 
and remanded ‘the case for retrial, thereby 
sustaining the tenuous pore oe some 
earlier courts had tried to establish: that 
vocational or professional education is a 
“necessary,” while general or liberal edu- 
cation is not. (Based on an Indiana deci- 
sion.! 

Implications: In a world whose increasing 
complexity demands the fullest and broad- 
est possible education for qualified men 
and women, this ultraconservative view, 
attempting unrealistically to segment 
modern-day education into unrelated 
“types,” is patently myopic and anachronis- 
tic. 

Fortunately, other more liberal interpre- 
tations underscore an enlightened legal 
philosophy which holds that divorced par- 
ents must, within their means, face up to 
their moral responsibilities where their 
children’s welfare is concerned. A Ten- 
nessee court, for example, in a similar case, 
rendered a directly.opposite decision.2, And 
a New York jurist, confronted by an affluent 
father quite willing to subsidize his 


“\ Hachet v. Hachet (Ind.), 71 N.E. 2d 927 (1947). 
*Atchley v. Atchley (Tenn. App.), 194 S.W. 2d 
252 (1946). 


daughter's tuition but not her room and 
board, emphatically held that education is 
more than just tuition—an opinion whose 
broad implications personnel workers will 
especially appreciate.* 

In situations of this nature, what should 
be the role of the counselor, dean, or 
financial aid administrator, who may quite 
possibly be approached by a bewildered 
mother? Certainly he can appraise her of 
legal precedents and advise her to seck 
competent counsel. But does his responsi- 
bility end there? Should he not also at- 
tempt to contact the father and = him 
toward assuming voluntaril e moral 
obligation a court might otherwise force 
upon him? 

A difficult task, granted. But, if success- 
ful, the effort expended would be well 
worthwhile if it helped all concerned 
achieve satisfaction and deeper understand- 
ing without recourse to court litigation and 
its inevitable scares . . . and especially if 
it ensured for another deserving young per- 
son the opportunity for a higher education, 
which, though legally a privilege, not an 
absolute constitutional right, is today most 
assuredly a very “necessary” privilege. 

*Stern v. Kastor, 186 Misc. 781, 60 N.Y.S. 2d 240 
(1946). 
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You Might Like to Read 


“Tne Counsecee Is A Learner” says Francis 
Clark in May Junior College Journal. He 
points out that the effectiveness of counsel- 
ing is measurable in terms of the quality of 
the counselee’s learning, the effectiveness of 
one’s ability to solve problems is the result 
of learning, adjustment to environment 
comes from learning, behavior and its modi- 
fication are learned. 

“In the same sense that the teacher is 
concerned about how much the student has 
learned, the counselor must be concerned 
about how much the counselee has learned. 
The fact that the counselee says yes or that 
he nods is not proof that he really under- 
stands. The question is what has i really 
learned about himself and his problems. 
Will his learning be effective in changing 
his behavior toward desired ends?” 


IN A SOMEWHAT SIMILAR VEIN is the treat. 
ment of “Comprehension Versus Motiva- 
tion in Child Behavior” by the chief psy- 
chologist in a Virginia state hospital in the 
June Understanding the Child. This psy- 
chologist suggests that we have perhaps 
gone too far in our effort to get away from 
“the parent-centered era when the child was 
told what to do and what not to do, con- 
forming behavior with the wishes or de- 
mands of adults. . . .” A too common mis- 
take is the assumption that because an indi- 
vidual comprehends the desirability of a 
certain type of behavior that he will be. 
have that way. Most practicing personnel 
will agree, but how often do we and our 
colleagues find ourselves, in the daily per- 
formance of our duties, trying to solve a 
behavior problem by trying to get an indi- 
vidual to accept intellectually that it would 
be better for him to act differently? 

It is the emotional and situational drive, 
in addition to intellectual understanding 
and acceptance, that we need to alter. 


Crarence W. Fatror is Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Colorado, Boulder. Emory 
. Westry teaches in the Louisville, Kentucky, 
ublic Schools. 
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EMORY J. WESLEY and CLARENCE W. FAILOR 


“Wuar ssour Homework?” ‘That is a 
question which has plagued counselors, 
teachers, parents, administrators, and 
pupils. Like so many of the problems con- 
nected with the education and develop 
ment of youth in a country such as this, 
there is no simple, direct solution. In the 
July School Executive, Ruth Strang sum- 
marizes many of the arguments, pro and con, 
of the groups listed above and gives as her 
opinion that there should be homework, 
but that it “should not be specifically as- 
signed by the teacher; it should be chosen 
by the pupil. If pupils are to take initiative 
in studying at home, their school experiences 
must stimulate them to do so. Homework 
starts with a curriculum and methods of 
instruction that lead to further activity on 
the part of students.” 

... “A variety of home study problems 
should be encouraged—‘research,’ appraisal 
of radio and television programs, esthetic, 
handicraft, homemaking and farm prob- 
lems. Some involve skill building; others 
require wide reading. If such study habits 
and interests are built in childhood and 
adolescence, homework will have served its 
most important objectives.” 


THe May numper or Progressive Educa 
tion is devoted to the general theme of 
Therapy and Education. The lead article 
examines “The Teacher's Role in Mental 
Hygiene, Therapy, and Social Reconstruc- 
tion.” The two main philosophies are 
summarized; one, that those in authority 
over the educational system in their wisdom 
shall prescribe just what and how the young 
should be educated (Arthur Bestor, the 
Great Books, etc.); and the other, that it is 
possible to — the individual realistically 
perceive what he can get from his environ 
ment, that he is respons:ble for his own be- 
havior. Not until one of the philosophies 
submerges the other will there cease to be 
controversy as to the role of the teacher. 
Other essays deal with “Should Teachers 
Be Group Therapists,” “The Role of the 


Teacher in Relation to the Classroom and 
the Community,” “An Experience in Teach- 
ing Psychotherapy by Means of Group 
Therapy,” “Psychotherapy in the School 
Curriculum.” 


A REPRINT OF AN ARTICLE written some time 
ago by Ashley Montagu (The American 
Journal of Ortho mallets, April, 1948) 
in the June Child-Family Digest tentatively 
explores the interesting question of “Sex 
Order of Birth and Personality.” The 
oe nape is presented as one which has been 
ittle explored but as one which, if studied, 
might help us fit one more factor into a 
more adequate picture of the complicated 
design we know as personality formation. 
Does it make a difference, Montagu asks, 
whether a first-child boy is followed by a 
second-child boy or a second-child girl? 
And, if so, what difference? And what in- 
fluence does the type of personality of the 
first child have on siblings? 


‘THE COUNTRY OF THE ANCIENT HITTITEs, 
the country of Troy, Smyrna, Tarsus, and 
Ephesus is beginning to introduce modern 
programs into its schools. Lester 

als describes the beginnings of this effort 
in the a Phi Delta Kappan under the 
title “Organizing Guidance in Turkey.” 
Since Education in Turkey has developed 
with national rather than local controls, it 
was necessary to start organizing the guid- 
ance work from the Ministry of Education in 
Ankara. Six pilot communities were 
chosen. These proved too many and effort 
was limited mainly to three areas, all urban. 
At present — effort is being made to 
secure local participation in the planning 
and operation of the work. 


For “A Basic Diet for Social Well-Being” 
see the May New York State Education. fn 
a parallel to the seven basic foods which 
insure physical well-being, seven categories 
of understandings are given which “may be 
recommended for inch 

tional diet.” 


ision in the educa- 


To be socially healthy each child should 
be given (1) concepts of cultural influences 
on people, (2) knowledge of how to satisfy 
needs for inter-acting with other individuals 
in numerous situations, (3) a 
of how individuals fit into the genera 
pattern of democratic living, (4) the ability 
of problem-solving, @ gui es for maturing, 
(6) an appreciation of the realities of social 
action, and (7) a perspective from which to 
view social problems which will prevent 
them from becoming cynics. 


Just WHAT DO PUPILS THINK of situations in 
which a teacher sends a pupil to the princi- 
cal because of disciplinary difficulty? To 
find an answer to this question 100 Mary- 
land high school seniors were consulted. 
A projective technique, or “thought 
—s device was used. The responses 
of the pupils to a hypothetical situation 
make very interesting reading for school 


ople — with responsibility for pupil 
superiority of guidance over authoritarian 
methods. Heartening, indeed, is the stu- 
dents’ sentiment on the side of law and 
order. Four-fifths of them condemned the 
miscreant and supported the teacher and 
principal in their requirement of proper 
conduct.”—“Eddie, You Will Come with 
Me to the Principal's Office,” May, The 
School Review. 


and these, also: 

“Contributing Toward a Language of 
Emotional Health,” in May Educational 
Leadership. . . “Elementary School Orches- 


tras,” in July The Nation's Schools. . . 
“What Makes You Late?” in July Glam- 
our. . . “Teamwork for Tommy,” in May 
Employment Security Review. . . “Shall Vo- 
cational Education Developed as Sepa- 
rate School Units or as a Part of Compre- 
hensive High Schools?” in July The Ameri- 
can School Board Journal. . . “To Pass or 
Not to Pass,” in June Grade Teacher. 
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GUIDANCE IN THE CuRRICULUM, 1955 Year- 
book of the Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development. Washing- 
ton: National Education Association, 
1955. 248 pp. $3.75. 


Guidance in the Curriculum, the 1955 
Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
views guidance in our schools from the 
point of view of the classroom teacher. The 
authors develop the rationale that “the 
whole teaching-learning process is inex- 
tricably related to guidance and that the 
teacher is the central figure in develop- 
mental guidance.” 

The publication covers two hundred and 
ruminant pages and is divided into four 
parts: 1) point of view; 2) the implications 
to the teacher of this new emphasis; 3) re- 
sources which the “specialists” could make 
available to the teacher; and 4) procedures 
for es guidance with instruction. 
The publication is addressed to the class- 
room teacher and to those who may ns 
teachers in the inseparable role of guid- 
ance and instruction. 

The point of view developed is that the 
curricula as well as guidance are directly re- 
lated to student needs, Wherever guid- 
ance and teaching have a supplementary 
rather than an integrated relationship, the 
responsibility for adjusting the educational 
ayers to individual differences seems to 
all primarily into the hands of the guid- 
ance a Subsequently, the educa- 
tional experiences are frequently fixed and 
inflexible, and not suited to the patterns of 
purposes, interests, needs, and strengths 
uniquely characteristic to each pupil. 

Chapter Two presents some characteris- 
tics and understanding a classroom teacher 
must ~~ if the point:of view developed 
in this publication is to attain its optimum. 
The authors believe that the teacher is 
second only to parents in the degree of re- 
sponsibility for guiding the development of 
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each student. The curricula should, there 
fore, possess all of the opportunities for 
learning which the school provides for its 
youth to help them meet their varying 
needs. 

A teacher to work effectively in this pro- 
gram must possess the acne 1) an 
understanding of the variety of adjustment 
problems faced by each child in the process 
of his normal growth and development; 2) a 
greater appreciation of the differing levels 
of readiness in youth of the same chrono 
logical ages; 3) a genuine interest in gather- 
ing and using data needed to determine 
readiness; 4) a developing sensitivity to 
the importance of the child's self-concept 
to himself and to his relationships with 
others; and 5) an emphasis on the gestalt 
approach to learning experiences. 

n Chapters Three, Four, and Five, the 
authors develop what to them are the im- 
lications of this point of view for teachers. 
n these chapters the validity of the concept 
of the close relationship between guidance 
and instruction is tested through a dis. 
cussion of important instructional tasks: 
deciding on objectives, the selection and 
evaluation of learning experiences, and the 
reciprocal re-enforcement of teachers’ efforts. 
The roles of teachers in business, English, 
foreign languages, home economics, indus. 
trial arts, music mathematics, health and 
physical education, science, and social 
studies are carefully discussed. 

At no place do the authors rule out the 
importance of specialized guidance coun- 
sclors. They agree that not all guidance 
services needed by the children and youth 
can be supplied by the classroom teachers. 
The authors define the role of these special. 
ists as “to supply specialized resources and 
services to the teachers, to work with them, 
and to deal directly with such deviate pupils 
as the teachers, unaided, are not competent 
to help.” Part Three, including Chapters 
Six to Ten inclusive, discuss the roles of 
resource people, such as the guidance spe. 
cialist in pre-school and elementary school 
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guidance and in the secondary schools. 
Services to the teachers would include: 
trends in child growth and development, 
conferences as aids to teachers, helping the 
teachers to use guidance tools more effec- 
tively, help with referrals, and in-service 
education. The roles of the superintendent, 
the supervisor, the principal, and the par- 
ents are also discussed. In the opinion of 
the reviewer, Chapter Eight presents an ex- 
cellent discussion of the dynamic uses of 
the cumulative record as a tool. 

Community agencies as resource units 
are also discussed, including public welfare 
agencies, public health agencies, child plac- 
ing agencies, mental hygiene committees 
and clinics, private welfare agencies, private 
counseling and psychiatric help, group work 
agencies for recreation and character build. 
ing, service clubs, and other community 
groups. 

Part Four is a summary showing how each 
of the preceding parts contributed to the 
basic belief that guidance and instruction 
are inseparable and that guidance programs 
should recognize classroom teachers as the 
key figures. 

The reviewer believes that this book 
should be read by every educator. It is 
well written and attractively bound and has 
excellent format. Effective guidance coun- 
selors have known for some time that with- 
out the support of teachers, little guidance 
can be done, and that wherever one finds 
effective teaching, there is good guidance. 
The emphasis in this volume on the more 
dynamic role of the teacher in the guidance 
program is good. With the increasing en- 
rollments the counselors must realize and 
accept that they cannot and should not 
believe that it is their job to do all the 
guidance within the school system. 

The reviewer has one reservation, how- 
ever, to project into the picture, a projec- 
tion also implied by the authors. Many 
teachers are not trained nor personally 
qualified to do the kind of guidance out- 
lined in this volume. A reevaluation and 
a reorganization of preservice in- 
service training programs are, therefore, 
imperative. It is the reviewer's opinion, 
however, that if the suggestions developed 
in the 1955 Yearbook of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development 
were accepted by teachers and counselors 
in a school system, better teaching and better 
counseling would inevitably occur. Guid- 
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‘coverage sometimes lead to conflict. 


ance in the Curriculum should be among 
the “must read.”—Verma D. Haypen, New 
York University. 


<> 


ANNUAL Review or PsycHo.ocy, Vol. 6, 
edited by C. P. Stone and Quinn Mc- 
Nemar. Stanford, Calif.: Annual Re- 


views, Inc., 1955. Pp. vi + 517. $7.00. 


Te PUBLICATION of the Annual Review of 
Psychology has become a yearly event 
of large importance for those concerned 
with the development of psychological sci- 
ence and its application. This sixth vol- 
ume in a valua Z series continues the tradi- 
tion of usefulness, the high standards, and 
some of the difficulties of its predecessors. 

A central aim of the Annual Review is 
to present a brief but judiciously evalua- 
tive summary of a year’s work in a number 
of special fields within psychology. This 
year's volume, for instance, is made up of 
eighteen chapters by an impressive list of 
contributors on topics ranging from Somes- 
thesis and the Chemical Senses to Psycho- 
therapy. Such breadth of coverage is to be 
ree nowhere else in one volume except 
in elementary textbooks, and the compe- 
tence of the reviewers makes for enlighten- 
ing reading. 

With research and thought in psychology 
developing so vigorously, however, the 
goals of judiciousness and immediacy of 
Most 
of the chapters cite over 100 references to 
represent the year’s productivity in the 
various specialties, and the author who 
attempts to cover so extensive a field of 
literature as it is published risks a lack of 
perspective and the opportunity for leisurely 
reflection. One result is that the various 
reviews range from little more than anno- 
tated bibliographies to original contribu- 
tions, from sheer summaries to integrative 
evaluations. Both ends of these continua 
are certainly useful, but it would appear 
that it is extremely difficult to move in 
both directions at once—at least within the 
scope of the twenty pages allotted to each 
reviewer. 

This year’s volume also attests to the 
vitality in all fields of psychology. Well 
over two thousand books and papers are 
referred to, and novel ideas, advancements 
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in empirical knowledge, and refinements 
in eld thoughways are mentioned with a 
reassuring frequency. On the other hand, 
the eighteen chapters bear witness to an 
increasing degree of specialization that 
raises the specter of two psychologists con- 
concerned with, say, somesthesis and psycho- 
therapy who are unable to communicate 
with each other. Integrative minds who 
can lay this emerging ghost by new con- 
cepts, bold broad, but rigorous theorizing, 
and significant cross-specialty research pro- 
grams are much needed in psychology if 
one of the the fundamental sciences of man 
is to remain unified. In its lustiness, psy- 
chology seems a little inclined to ride off, 
like Stephen Leacock’s knight, in all direc. 
tions at once. 

Yet this tendency toward specialization 
represents narrowness only in the sense of 
greater compartmentalization within psy- 
chology itself. Each specialty shows a 
movement toward increased breadth in the 
problems peculiar to its own domain and 
a greater willingness to levy on sources of 
knowledge and ideas from other disciplines. 
For example, Meehl concerns himself 


briefly but cogently in his review of Psy- 
chotherapy with the problem of values in 
clinical relationships, pointing out that, 
“A rigorous, sophisticated consideration of 


the ethics of therapeutic ‘guidance’ . . . by 
workers competent in axiology and casuis- 
try is long overdue.” This kind of grap- 
pling with hard and unusual but central 
questions is an assurance of health and 
anything but a tendency toward the study 
of more and more about less and less. 
Readers of the Personnel and Guidance 
Journal will find the entire volume reward- 
ing as a means of keeping abreast of psy- 
chology, a basic contributor to their own 
labors in the vineyard of guidance. They 
will find themselves professionally handi- 
capped if they do not become familiar with 
the chapters by Radke-Yarrow and Yarrow 
vn Child Psychology, by MacCorquodale on 
Learning, by Travers on Individual Differ- 
ences, by Nuttin on Personality, by Festinger 
on Social Psychology and Group Processes, 
by Wallace and Weitz on Industrial Psy- 
chology, by Butler and Fiske on Theory 
and Techniques of Assessment, by Mech] 
on Psychotherapy, and by Hobbs and See- 
man on Counseling. The last three are 
particularly relevant, but it is doubtful if 
any serious student of human behavior will 
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be able to limit himself to but three courses 
from so savory a meal.—Epwarp PH 
Snosen, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 


In-Service TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
Scnoot Counsetors, A Study of Tech 
niques, A Research Project of the Coun 
seling Center. Berkeley, Calif: Coun. 
seling Center, Univer. of California, 1955. 
100 pp. 


Tus REPORT of in-service training of secon 
dary schoo! counselors is presented in 
sufficient scope and detail to be very useful 
to any persons concerned with the develop- 
ment of improved tec ogee for counselor 
training. It should be of especial value to 
those planning in-service training programs 
whether or not those contributing to train. 
ing are from collere counseling centers o1 
from a school systeia’s consulting staff. 

This study, supported by a grant from 
the Rosenberg Foundation, was developed 
by the Counseling Center of the University 
of California, Berkeley, with the coopera- 
tion of two secondary schools. Assistance 
was given by an advisory committce made 
up of members from the School of Educa- 
tion and the Counseling Center. The study 
took the form of an in-service training proj. 
ect for the ten counselors in the two schools, 
lasting for an entire school year. Much 
preliminary work was done the previous 
spring. The counselors had limited time for 
counseling, carried sizeable teaching loads, 
and had had limited formal preparation 
for counseling. 

Underlying reasons for the ae my were 
the Counseling Center personnel's belief 
that many high school counselors need 
further training, and their desire to deter 
mine how a counseling center could assist 
in-service training in the school setting. A 
review of the literature revealed the limited 
character of previous study of this kind. 
No clear or suggestive precedent to follow 
in organizing the investigations was found. 
Accordingly, the study “was approached as 
an entirely exploratory program with a dual 
purpose. One, to determine the feasibility 
of determining in-service programs in coun 
seling and guidance in Rion schools; and 
two, to experiment with a limited number 


of techniques of training to determine those 
most effective and practicable for in-service 
training.” 

The experimental and exploratory nature 
of the project required a highly coopera- 
tive relationship between the investigators 
and the participating school people. This 
relationship was achieved but oy 
the school counselors involved did not par- 
ticipate in initial decisions on organization 
and determination of in-service training 
techniques. One wonders if more par- 
ticipation of the counselors in this planning 
would have lessened the threat to them ol 
some of the techniques used. Illuminating 
suggestions regarding study techniques were 
given by the counselors as part of their 
evaluation of the project at the end of the 
year. These suggestions give some clue to 
the contributions that counselors might 
make to planning of in-service training 
programs. 

Although major emphasis in an in-service 
program io counselors is placed on practi- 
cum, it may be that specific attention should 
be given to analysis of the counseling and 
guidance role of the counselor, the teacher, 
the administrator and others in the school 
situation. Although the counselors showed 
varying degrees of concern during the year 
about their relationships with teachers, there 
7 spe to have been no general study of 

e counselor's role and the teachers’ role 
as counselors. The counselor's evaluation 
of the project suggests the need for greater 
participation of the school faculty in any 
in-service training project for counselors. 

In its summary the study group offers 
valuable observations and general and spe- 
cific clues and recommendations for the 
training of school counselors. The recom- 
mendations made about training require- 
ments and methods are ones with which 
most persons in the field would probably 
agree. For one thing the investigators con- 
clude that the preparation of counselors 
should include practicum regardless of the 
extent of their theoretical studies. Un- 
doubtedly there are limitations to the con- 
tributions to this preparation which can be 
made through in-service training. How- 
ever, the evaluations are so suggestive for 
further experimentation that it may be 
hoped that there will be many further 
efforts to develop in-service training pro- 
grams for counselors. 

We are indebted to the Counseling Center 


for providing a very complete description 
of the organization and beginning of the 
project, he techniques of training used, 
a review of problems of evaluation and ex- 

lanation of the evaluation processes util- 
ized, and a thoroughgoing statement of ob- 
servations, conclusions, and recommenda- 
tions. This report of pioneering efforts to 
develop and evaluate in-service training 
techniques should be an invaluable refer- 
ence for everyone concerned with the train- 
ing of school counselors.-WenveLt C. 
ALLEN, Assistant Superintendent in Charge 
of Teacher Education and Guidance Serv- 
ices, State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Olympia, Washington. 


COUNSELING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
by Glenn Smith. New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1955. 365 pp. $4.25. 


T= PRINCIPAL thesis of this book is that 
counseling, though of central impor. 
tance, operates interdependently and in- 
extricably with other supporting services 
in the total guidance program and that 
the guidance program, in turn, functions dy- 
namically in the context of the total school 
program. Counseling alone cannot effec- 
tively meet the needs of the students if 
the supporting guidance services are weak. 
Conversely, strong supporting services lose 
effectiveness if the counseling service is 
weak. Moreover, Smith believes that all 
school staff members have guidance func- 
tions and that guidance and instructional 
services are interdependent. 

The author sets as the general purpose of 
his book to — “... counseling in the 
secondary school setting in terms of its in- 
itiation, development, and relation to other 
guidance services . . .” and to provide . . 
an overview of counseling and its supporting 
services designed to acquaint prospective 
counselors, practicing counselors havin 
limited experience, administrators, an 
teachers with a complete description of the 
counseling service in operation in the school 
setting with particular reference to the roles 
of all staff members in it.” 

Although addressed to prospective coun- 
selors as well as teachers and administrators, 
this book is aimed, according to the author, 
at the level of those administrators and 
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teachers who plan to develop, operate, and 
evaluate a counseling program in secondary 
schools. Therefore, the emphasis of this 
book is on practical aspects of developing, 
operating, and evaluating counseling in 
secondary schools rather than on more theo- 
retical and philosophical aspects of coun- 
seling, though these latter aspects are not 
entirely excluded. 

In the first four chapters—Introduction 
to the Counseling Service; The Counseling 
Process: Its Nature and Setting; Methods 
of Counseling; and Counseling Techniques 
and ‘Tools—Smith briefly outlines the basic 
assumptions, problems, issues, Cautions, pro- 
cedures, and operations involved in coun- 
seling secondary students. 

In Chapters 5, 6, and 9—Developing the 
Counseling Service; Developing Supporting 
Services; and Evaluating the Counseling 
Service—the author describes and discusses 
in some detail the administrative proce- 
dures and activities required in the develop- 
ment, operation, and evaluation of a coun- 
seling and guidance program. In each of 
these chapters, comprehensive case studies 
illustrate the steps taken by actual second- 
ary schools in these activities and pro- 
grams. 

The author discusses the important topic 
of required qualifications and training of 
counselors in Chapter 7, Preparation and 
Certification of Counselors. In chapter 8, 
Extending the Counseling Service to Adults, 
he suggests that as a responsible community 
agency the secondary school must extend 
counseling services to adults as an essential 
aspect of its community function. Certain 
controversial issues such as teacher-coun- 
selor salary differential, efficacy of group 
counseling, professionalization of the coun- 
selor are treated in Chapter 10, Some Perti- 
nent Issues in Secondary School Counseling. 
Smith concludes his book with a brief sur- 
vey of the trends and prospects in areas such 
as training, certification, professional or- 
ganization, supply and demand of coun- 
selors in Chaptér 11, Trends and Prospects. 

This book is clearly written and well or- 
ganized. The relative absence of technical 
language and academic jargon makes it 
quite readable. Its practical flavor should 
appeal to the practical-minded administra- 
tor who wants to know specifically where to 
begin and how to operate a counseling pro- 
gram in the secondary school. 

A number of points and emphases found 
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in this book deserve favorable comment. 
The central thesis of the interdependence of 
counseling and supporting services in a 
total school setting is well taken. Certainly 
to meet the needs of the “whole” student, 
the counselor must be able to bring to bear 
a well developed and well coordinated 
“whole” guidance program. Smith's re- 
current emphases of the ee of 
systematic evaluation of counselor and total 
uidance program and of continuity and 
ollow-up in counseling should be noted 
seriously by all administrators and coun- 
selors who desire their guidance programs 
to live and grow with shifting student needs. 
The author's advocacy of the thesis that 
counseling must be a learning experience 
promoted by a professionally wained per- 
son in a permissive and accepting atmos- 
phere certainly is in keeping with con- 
temporary counseling philosophy and 
theory. 

Although touching lightly upon counsel. 
ing philosophy and theory, this book leaves 
the adequate discussion of interviewing, 
student needs, motivations, perceptions and 
the dynamics of counseling in general to 
other authors. However, it gives the 
teacher, administrator, and the prospective 
counselor an excellent overview of the 
counseling process seen through the cyes of 
an able administrator and a down-to-earth 
handbook for developing, maintaining, and 
evaluating a counseling program in the 
secondary school.—H. B. McDaniet, Pro- 
fessor of Education, and Barron, 
Graduate Student, Stanford University. 


SELECTING AN Occuration, by Charles A. 
Prosser and Calvin 5. Sifferd. Blooming 
ton, Illinois: McKnight and McKnight, 
1953. 246 pp. 


HIS VOLUME neatly combines in one pack- 
age a fairly comprehensive survey of oc- 


cupational fields and sound vocational 
guidance on the essential steps in selecting a 
suitable occupation, preparing for it, ob- 
taining a job, and succeeding in it’ This 
fortunate combination should make Select- 
ing an Occupation equally useful as a basic 
text for a course in occupations and for 
vocational counseling with groups or indi- 
viduals. 


An introductory chapter is devoted to 
trends during the past fifty years, and the 
importance of considering present trends is 
underscored in subsequent chapters by the 
inclusion of comments on the employment 
outlook in an industry as a whole as well as 
in particular jobs. The next ten chapters 
which survey various occupational groups, 
industries, and specific jobs, are filled with 
“thumbnail” sketches so concise and com- 
pact that, even though each may cover only 
a fraction of a page, it includes practically 
all the pertinent data: employment out- 
look, personal qualifications, education or 
training required, duties, working condi- 
tions, earnings, job security, and promo- 
tion possibilities. The “major” industries— 
manufacturing and non-manufacturing—are 
treated thoroughly enough but there are 
regrettable omissions. Since this reviewer 
resides in a section of the country where the 
textile industry is important, its omission is 
noticeable—all the more so since fur manu- 
facturing is included. 

The six chapters from Mr. Prosser’s 
earlier book by the same title supplement 
the occupational data nicely. His parallel 
analyses of individual qualifications and job 
requirements are spelled out so that even 
the immature high school reader should see 
the need for matching the one with the 
other. The very titles of these chapters are 
indicative: “Your Physical Fitness for an 
Occupation” and “Meeting the Physical Re- 
— of an Occupation”; “Making 
the Best Use of Your Mind” and “Meeting 
the Mental Requirements of an Occupa- 
tion.” 

Excellent features of the book are the 
check lists for self-analysis in the chapter. 
“Do You Have What it Takes?”; a tabular 
presentation of “comparative features of 
occupations requiring good, fair, and ordi- 
nary minds”; and the anecdotal sketches en- 
titled “These Applicants Failed to Get 
Jobs.” The latter are presented graphically 
enough to enable the youthful reader to 
profit from the mistakes of others since ways 
to avoid such pitfalls are pointed out in 
each case. In the opinion of this reviewer, 
these incidents are much more realistic and 
helpful than the somewhat exceptional 
success stories in one of the other chapters. 

Among the many other worthwhile fea- 
tures are some that are a little unusual in 
this sort of book—tips on how to study, 
how to improve one’s reading, and even 


how to one’s including a 
list of 2,000 simple and “commonly used” 
words that everyone needs to know how to 
spell. 

Y aie this is a valuable addition to 
the literature of vocational guidance and 
one that should be especially useful at 
the secondary level.—Dororny Latimer, 
Guidance Counselor, Oak Ridge High 
School, Oak Ridge, Tennessee. 


Soctat VaLures, by Arthur W. 
Foshay, Kenneth D. Wann and Associates. 
New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1954. 323 pp. $3.50. 


ECAUSE of its sincerity, teachers will en- 

joy this book and will find it particu- 
larly useful as a manual or reference in 
group interaction and as a guide for those 
who may engage in similar investigations of 
group evaluation and the processes of co- 
operative group action, that make a dif- 
ference in the attitudes and values that 
govern children’s social behavior. 

The authors have set their sights for a 
better understanding of children, for pro- 
cedures that include the entire staff of a 
school working on the same research prob- 
lem, for emphasis upon the desire to effect 
a change, for consultants working directly 
with teachers, in planning and conducting 
action research, and for the development 
of new skills in working and studying to- 
gether. They make clear that “Schools 
must help children to understand the na- 
ture of social conflicts and to recognize the 
rights of others in the struggle for security 

. and to accept personal responsibilities 
and a share in the burden of caring for the 
unfortunate and the underprivileged.” 

The problems encountered in this co- 
operative project are not unique nor are 
they foreign to our thinking. The diff- 
culty of securing adequate time for teachers 
participating in research, the reduction of 
classroom duties or the minimizing of extra 
committee assignments, written reports, 
record keeping and guidance problems are 
well-known factors that increase the labors 
of many teachers. Springfield, Missouri, 
realized the need for the valuable help 
and the support that can only come from 
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the administrative staff of a school or a 
school system. 

The three chapters of Part I deal with 
the setting, the ideas about social attitudes 
and the method of study to be used, namely, 
“Action Research.” In successive chapters 
are outlined the learnings gained about 
children’s social values. The final five 
chapters are devoted to what the members 
of participating schools think about 
“Action Research” as well as “their evalua- 
tion of the action research studies in which 
they engaged.” 

The vital needs of group living spur one 
to further investigate the abundant litera- 
ture in the field of “Action Research.” In 
this respect, Children’s Social Values is a 
welcome contribution to a broadening field 
of human endeavor. Here is an attempt 
to find out about those social attitudes and 
values possessed by the children of Spring. 
field. With atience, skill, and determina- 
tion the staffs of the participating schools 


have learned better methods of investigating 
a problems and of testing promisin 
hypotheses in respect to better methods 


veral appendices are added to the vol- 
ume. Appendix D—“Teachers’ Ratings of 
the Action Research Procedures’ —gives 
in concise language the types of scales used 
in the undertaking and the table that ac- 
companies this appendix _— the signifi- 
cance of (a) The number of times each pro- 
cedure was judged of great value, of some 
value, or of little or no value; and (b) The 
extent to which each procedure had been 
used in the school. These were respectively 
termed “Index of Value” and “Index of 
Use” scores. 

The rIndep placed upon the intan- 
ibles of “Independence” and “Initiative” 
is, in this weleer’ s opinion, one of the strong 
features of the book. To lead children to 
be self-directive and to develop initiative 
means the fostering of a suitable classroom 
climate and the securing of the approval 
of ones’ peers.—Harotp Harris, Head, 
Augustus Rapelye School, Maspeth, New 

York, New York. 


New Perspectives iN COUNSELING, Papers 
from the Fourth Annual Conference of 
Administrators of College and University 
Counstling Program Held at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota in November 1955, 
—_— by Vivian H. Hewer. Minne- 

lis: niversity of Minnesota Press, 
1 55. 60 pp. 


Tos bound monograph represents 
the seventh in the series of Minnesota 
studies in student personnel work.  In- 
cluded are four addresses given at the con- 
ference. The first paper presented is en- 
titled “The Counselor's Problems from the 
Perspective of Communication Theory,” by 
Lee J. Cronbach, Professor of Education, 
University of Illinois. His discussion of 
communication theory and its relationship 
to ——t problems is both provocative 
and original. Basically he develops the 

roblem involved in a = Biv between what 
a calls band-width versus fidelity or to 
translate it into psychological jargon, get- 
ting one bit of ilies mation with maximum 
accuracy versus the value of getting a lot 
of less valid information about a lot of 
related aspects of the problem. He evalu- 
ates the contributions and limitations of 
each approach and draws analogies of their 
implications in the use of various counsel. 
ing tools and philosophies. His conclusion 
is that “The counselor should prefer what- 
ever system of communication fs the reali- 
ties with which he deals. Emphasis on 
maximal sensitivity or maximal precision, 
as abstract ideals, means that he will reject 
the balanced technique that gives maximal 
payoff” (p. 19). 

Although from a logical point of view, 
this conclusion certainly fits with his pre- - 
ceding arguments, it tends to overlook the 
fact that basic to the process of communica 
tion is the counselor's personality and value 
system which will have a determining effect 
upon the framework within which he will 
be most comfortable. It will also have a 
limiting effect upon his ability to transfer 
from one role to another. 

The second paper, by E. G. Williamson, 
Dean of Students and Professor of Pesy- 
chology, University of Minnesota, is on 
“Counseling from the Perspective of a Dean 
of Students.” He discusses some of the 
problems and changes in direction which 
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are probably necessary if counseling is to be 
more effectively integrated into educational 
settings. He laentifes seven vector forces 
that converge in varying ways to influence 
and determine the development of coun- 
seling. 

Williamson effectively explores the con- 
cept, generally accepted in counseling, that 
it is important for the client to seek help 
on a abenters basis. He clearly indicates 
that all clients come for help because of 
varying outside pressures. The problem of 
the counselor is to help the client face 
these pressures and to learn to work them 
through within the counseling situation. 
His major thesis is that for counseling to 
be most effective in education settings it 
cannot overlook the needs of other indi- 
viduals and services in the institution 
within which they work. 

The third paper is on “The Use of the 
MMPI with Normal Persons” by John D. 
Black, Director, Counseling and Testing 
center, Stanford University. Although the 
title of this paper suggests that its major 
concern is the use of the MMPI with nor- 
mal persons, in tone the paper is an attack 
on individuals who have raised questions 
about the use of this instrument without 
some modifications such as educational 
norms, changing category titles, and recog- 
nition of area differences. Although Black 
takes cognizance of all these questions, his 
attempts to prove the validity of the instru- 
ment without the necessity of local and re- 

ional norms is based upon evidence he 
r selected to prove his point. Contrary 
evidence when cited is deprecated. 

As a final defense of his statement that 
the MMPI is suitable and practical for use 
with normal persons without any modifica- 


tion based upon normal groups, he de- 


scribes studies conducted at Stanford Uni- 
versity with undergraduate women. One 
result of this study was that the list of 
adjectives developed for description of sub- 
jects were quite consistent, and although 
they were frequently in agreement with 
clinical expectations, they suggested that 
certain scales function differently with nor- 
mal groups than clinical — It 
is interesting that although Black cites this 
finding, he does not feel it is significantly 
relevant nor a cause for concern. The ar- 
ticle generally is informative and interest- 
ing, although highly partisan in approach. 

The last paper on the “Selection and 
Training of Counselors” is by Dorothy M. 
Clendenen, Manager, Counseling Center, 
University of California, Los Arveles. In 
this paper an effort is made to « rify the 
difference in problems being facea in the 
selection of experienced people ready for 
job placement, versus the differences that 
occur in selection of students at the Master's 
or Doctoral level. Since this is an area in 
which there has been almost no research, 
Dr. Clendenen limits herself to a descrip- 
tion of the ongoing program at UCLA. 

Dr. Clendenen describes in detail the ex- 
periences and responsibilities given to train- 
ees as they integrate their course work and 
supervised practice at the counseling cen- 
ter. She indicates the importance of the 
establishment of high morale. 

The paper represents an interesting de- 
scription of the operation of one agency, 
and as such can offer clues to other organi- 
zations seeking to establish a pattern for 
themselves. It cannot and does not pretend 
to offer definitive answers to the problem of 
selection and training of counselors.—WaAL- 
rer M. Lirton, Associate Professor of Edu- 
cation, University of Illinois. 


THE STUDENT'S JOB 


It is usually assumed that the average college student.will have to spend 
about two hours of out-of-class study for each hour in class. For a student 
carrying a class load of sixteen hours, this would mean studying thirty-two 
hours a week and attending class sixteen hours. A total of forty-eight 
hours per week devoted to the student's “job” of going to school means 
that a student should normally expect to devote the equivalent of six 
8-hour work days to his scholastic program.—O. R. Hendrix, April 1955, 


Wyoming Guidance News Bulletin. 
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